

In the spring of 2011, filmmsker Greg Hanson sent the JOIC two siiort films he had made and asked us to review 
them. Because of Greg's youth, and the fact that the JOIC doesn't do traditional movie reviews, we felt both 
Greg and our readership would be better served with a direct reply. 

LETTER TO A YOUNG FILMMAKER 

by Wheatpenny 


Thank you for taking the time to send us your short Eilrns on DVD. Grog and I watched them separately and then 
discussed them at ray wedding. Neither Grog nor I can possibly understand what the future of filmmaking feels 
like to a 22 year old, so we can only judge your movies against the yardstick of our combined knowledge. In 
addition to watching your films, I stalked you on the internet to find out as much about you as possible, be- 

I hope you won't be offended if I say Chat your shorts remind me of the ones my fellow film students and I made 

because they reflect the concerns you have at that stage of your life. Violence and death are still abstract 
and uninformed by suffering, and women are unfathomable: they're entirely absent from GOOD TASTE and unap- 
proachably alien in their roles as killer nuns in THY KILL BE DONE. Your influences parade proudly across the 
screen like beauty pageant contestants, each one saluting the style of a different director whom you admire or 
genre which you've absorbed. 

It's interesting to see which touchstones someone your age uses. In terras of aesthetics, I take it as a goad 
sign that you seam to have been so little Influenced by the so-called "digital revolution" and the internet. 

The tact that you shot KILL on 16mm is admirable, since that format's days are numbered. There is something in 
the color and warmth of the 16inm image that digital can't recreate, and I'm glad you had a chance to experience 
it. Don't wed yourself to it, however. As labs that can process ISmra close down and its film stock is discon- 
tinued it will become a specialty format and the province of experimental and niche filmmakers, the polar oppo- 
site of its populist pedigree of newsreels and home movies. 

Your wisest move is to embrace digital and to master it so that it does not look like digital video, something 
few non-professional filmmakers have been able to achieve. Thanks to the democratization of digital video cam- 
eras, there must now be more recorded footage on the internet— on youtube, facebook and everywhere else people 
can upload their home movies and flipcam videoa-than there is in all the feature films made over the past 110 
years. Yet for all these hundreds of thousands of hours of uploaded video, there has yet to emerge an aesthetic 
or style that gives meaning to or enhances its content. Ultimately, the reigning style of the digital revolu- 
tion is amateurishness. We'll leave it to the Thinkers to determine the effect on society of the memorializa- 
tlon of the trivial, but if you're in any way representative of your generation, its effect on narrative film- 
making has, happily, so far been negligible. 

Furthermore, I'm glad to see that you've avoided many of the traditional mistakes that plague budding filramak- 
wlthout calling attention to Itself. Your attention to sound design, something amateurs often overlook, is ad- 

When you're young, relationships between people still seem to be guided by fate and not commonalities of race, 
class and taste, and GOOD TASTE reflects this. People over the age of 30 learn too much about the world and 
lose this innocence, replacing it with weariness or cynicism. But cynicism in young people is unwarranted and 
off-putting, like earrings on a baby. You would be wise to avoid it entirely, since it will only hurt your ca- 

Maybe because I'm considerably older than you, I would have played the Inherently ridiculous material in THY 
KILL BE DONE stralghtsr than you did, because age gives you confidence that the audience will get the joke. One 
short example will suffice. When Scratch arrives at the church, rather than opening with the shot of his white 
platform shoes stepping out of Che car— a familiar shot that's bean parodied as far back as the 1980' a— you could 
have let the scene play out and only revealed his shoes as he was walking away. Waiting until the end to reveal 

introducing him in a jokey way to lessen his threat and presenting him as a brutal killer whom we later dis- 
cover happens to indulge in questionable footwear, but ultimately it's the small differences like this that 
influence the type of engagement an audience has with your story. l realize that tongue-in-cheek movies are the 
way that young filmmakers slay their idols before they can find their own voice, and considering your age, I 
accept it. Unfortunately, many filmmakers today never progress beyond that stage. Now you can’t claim that you 
were never warned about it. 

In the near terra, navigating modern technology will he the most difficult part of building your career. The 
technology around making movies changed surprisingly little for about a hundred years, but in the last decade 
it's radically shifted. The way you shoot, light and edit movies is now completely different from the way every 
filmmaker that you admired in film school shot, lit and edited his movies. You need to keep up on which tech- 
nologies are standard in the industry-the real industry of professionals, not the amateur industry that be- 
witches New York critics— so you can successfully freelance when you're not making your own projects. 

The VHS was what the business world calls a disruptive technology. Its arrival changed moviegoers’ habits as 
well as the structure of the Industry. It shuttered independent movie theaters and led to today's exhibition 
marketplace In which ninety-five percent of movies shown in theaters come from just six companies. Unfortu- 
nately, this is the pond you have chosen to swim in. Streaming video is another disruptive technology, but its 
full effects are not yet known. If you're going to make filmmaking a career and not a hobby, you're going to 
have to learn how to avoid having your work ghettoized by the internet. If you want to be an editor, work for 


free for people whose projects have a good chance of being seen- If you want to be a writer, get an agent. Pro- 
duction companies are always looking for writers to do uncredited rewrites and adaptations of books. Many film 
industry professionals survive by doing this while trying to raise funds for their own projects. If you want to 
be a director, don't make a movie for an internet audience, but orient it from conception to release to an au- 
dience that will pay you. Until Hollywood can figure out how to make original content on the internet pay, they 
are not going to look to it as a revenue source. (And forget Interactivity; films will never be able to do more 
than what video games do.) The fragmented exhibition of the 1970’s and then the VHS boom of the 1980's gave 
breathing room to thousands of movies that would otherwise have been shut out or never even made. A lot of 
great movies came out of that era because people were still going to theaters and renting tapes. The internet 
gives your generation even greater breathing room, but no one is making money because no one has to pay for 
anything, Remember this: those who control distribution control what gets seen, not what gets made, and getting 


have a successful career today? 

In truth, the path is different 

filmmaking you'll need to figure 
out how to get your projects 
seen, which is something they 
don't teach you in film school. 
This skill is a whole lot more 
important than the buckle trip 
switch or what level to set the 
Nagra at to get decent room 
tone, but no one discusses it, 
maybe because most film school 
professors outside of Ross McEl- 
wee are snobs who only like (and 
occasionally make) the kinds of 

Begin with the premise that 
every film must have a purpose. 
The successful founders of the 
industry learned this a hundred 
years ago after a lot of trial 
and error; those who didn't learr 
purpose” I mean it must fulfill c 
you're not aiming to fulfill the 
"right" target audience. And who 
your subsequent projects. That is 
enough to finance the next. 



While building your career, let the industry be your wife and creativity your mistress; the more time you put 
into serving your career, the more special your creativity will remain. As with any mistress, indulge in your 
creative passions only when you can sneak away to them for an afternoon or an evening. Do not let them consume 
your thoughts during the day and allow you to lose focus on your marital duties to your career. You are no dif- 
ferent from a hungry young actor who needs to audition for roles, except that the role you hope to convince 
others you can play is of a writer or director or editor. You may have all the talent in the world but the 
world owes you nothing more than it owes the handsome young hunk auditioning for a spot on the WB. Success does 
not coma to those who are aggressive enough to take it, but to those who are clever enough to know how, and 
Hollywood is a dumb industry full of clever people: this explains the recreancy of its members. Many young art- 
ists foolishly believe their creative muse will be recognized if they dwell upon it. Barry Sonnenfeld once said 
that his roost creative classmate at NYU film school ended up painting houses for a living. 


also been assistant director on an indie feature ' called BENEATH CONTEMPT, which played Slamdance and the Brook- 
lyn Film Festival and has gotten distribution through IndiePix. Although I haven't seen it, the reviews indi- 
cate it's in the lineage of movies descended from David Gordon Green's GEORGE WASHINGTON, and similar to other 
recent festival favorites like PUTTY HILL. This is a good genre to cut your teeth on because it's important to 
work with people who take the content of their films as seriously as their craft. Although the market for this 
type of movie is limited, it's a very visible one. 


Take this into account and plan accordingly. 


Finally, I want to Impress on you how qulclcly your 20' s will pass. Just as how when we're in church we ask to 
be forgiven for the things we have left undone as well as for those we have done, every path not taken in your 
early professional career will accumulate in a column adjacent to the column of your achievements. Time is the 

done. In my experience, people regret the things they never did a lot more than they regret things they did 
wrong. 

But take heart! You are young and I see enough signs of talent in your work to convince me that if you continue 
to grow you will find your way. Be clear-eyed and confident, calculating hut not ruthless, and fearless In the 
pursuit of your career. Heed this advice and I'm sure you'll da well. 
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HALLOWEEM II - An Appreciation. 30 v»«ra l«tar 


I By Ziklore 

This year marks the 30th anniversary of my favorite film: HALLOWEEN II. 

HALLOWEEN II la special to me in so many ways. For «^*i«hing, it was the first HALLOWEEN film I saw, and even 
though it was the TV version, for several years afterwards I was afraid to watch it again. Later^Jten it 
showed again on TV in 1988, running wi^^ commercials “for HALLOttSEN 4, I manned up and taped 1988 

recording remains my copy of the TV ve^BLon to this day. 




NINETIES 


by Hheatpenny 

I sometimes wonder whether a hundred years from now people will look back at the 1990's and say, "This is when 

comedies got infantile, and dramas got boring. Hollywood made its money by making B-movie scripts with A- 
budgets while the real B-movie guys either closed up shop, got absorbed into conglomerates, or were reduced to 
seven-day shoots on Troraa-sized budgets. If you don't watch a lot of movies, say 25 to 50 a year, you could 
argue that the 1990's were just as good as any previous decade: after all, you had TOTAL RECALL, TERMINATOR 2, 
SILENCE OF THE LAMBS, GOODFELLAS, plus all those fun Coen brothers and Oliver Stone and Quentin Tarantino mov- 
ies. But if you watch lots and lots of movies the way your editors do, in the two to three hundred range per 
year, suddenly the cracks start to show, and underneath the cream of the crop things seem to have started rot- 
ting. This article is an argument against the either/cr that usually ends up defining arguments, as in either 
■the 1990's were the same as any decade, 1% great and 99% crap," or "the 90's sucked." My own feeling is that 
the truth is somewhere in middle, that while it was easily the overall worst decade for movies since the imple- 
mentation of sound, there were still a lot of good movies that flew under the radar. Here are four. 

DADETOWN (1995) Although audiences don't know it until the final credits roll, DADETOWN is a fiction film pre- 
tending to be a documentary about a small, gentrifying town in upstate New York whose working class residents 
are being pushed out by a newly-arrived upper middle class. It's rare enough today to find an American movie 
that deals honestly with class divisions, but the director Russ Hexter's use of preconceived notions about the 
documentary format to force viewers to reanalyze both what they’ve just seen and which political side they take 
and why marks DADETOWN as one of the most audacious directorial debuts in recent American moviemaking. 

Not surprisingly, it was DADETOWN' s audacity of form rather than content that ended up creating all the contro- 
versy around the movie's original release. The Village Voice stirred the pot the week the movie opened at Film 
Forum by spoiling the end credits’ surprise in the same issue in which DADETOMN’s distributor had placed an ad 
inviting people to a free screening. This resulted in a lot of gnashing of teeth among reviewers, who argued 

come to blows over the same thing while reviewing THE CRYING GAME, but this time Ebert sat out the fight, 
granting DADETOWN a mere two stars. But since Hexter's movie came out in the middle of the short-lived inde- 
pendent film surge of the Nineties, when most critics still maintained a semblance of balance between respect 
for artists and fealty towards the distributor/corporation that provided them access to screenings and stars, 
Hexter's hoax actually generated some controversy. 


As always with controversial movies, DADETOWN' s reviews were barometers for the cultural position of the critic 
or paper doing the reviewing. Variety was upfront about the deception and naturally focused on the movie's mar- 
ketability, soothsaying that this "fake documentary ... should click on fast circuit." Regarding the film's con- 
tent it was a mainly positive review whose only negative note was that the "cast of unknowns bring the various 
characters to vivid life, which may be the problem. This plays so realistically that viewers may not get the 
satire, or they may be angered when they find out that the story isn’t true. Figuring out how to reveal the 
fictional nature of the film to viewers in advance will be the key to marketing" (September 25, 1995). 

An unnamed reviewer for TV Guide fell into Variety's second camp: "So why does it feel like an Insult? Perhaps 
because the late director is so contemptuous of his audience; He leads them to expect one thing — a film about 
real people in a real situation -- then pulls the rug out from under them for no especially good reason. It’s a 
neat trick, but a cheap shot." This rather bizarre complaint made on behalf of imaginary viewers who could 
theoretically feel used by Hexter indicates that the movie’s trick worked and the reviewer got suckered. But 
his (or her) review is also an easy way of avoiding any discussion of how the movie’s form has been crafted to 

Critics of a more highbrow pedigree did get it: "Hexter fools the audience but he does not make fools of his 
audience: he tricks them to make a point," Randall Clark states in his essay, "This is Not: Falseness in Docu- 
mentary Cinema," which appears in Philippe Romanski and Aissatou Sy-Wonyu's 2002 book "Tromp(-) 1 ’oeil: Imita- 
tion and Falsification." "DADETOWN seems real because it could be real; while the events in this film never 
really happened, it might be more accurate to say that they have not happened yet." 

cussing the ramifications of Hexter’s gambit and "the veracity of anything calling itself a documentary." Like 
the TV Guide reviewer, Holden spends more time on the trickery than on the movie's content, though at least he 
refrains from condescending to his imagined audience. 

Roger Ebert's main criticism with the film stemmed from the fact that he'd been prepared by word of mouth for 
an "amazing" development, and felt "disenchanted" when he learned what it was. He also claims he could spot the 
inauthenticity of the interviewees before the end credits, something that was probably easier to do since he 
was already on the lookout for a surprise. Expectations can ruin a movie, as they did for me with THE SIXTH 
SENSE-by the thirty minute mark I’d guessed that Bruce Willis was dead, and the rest of the movie became an 
endurance test to see If I was right while hoping I wasn’t. In his review of the Shyamalan movie, Ebert, while 
supposedly perspicacious toward DADETOWN, admits to being "blind-sided" by its twist ending, which is partly 
why he gave it three stars compared to DADETOWN' s two. 

1 prefer to think that Hexter used the fake documentary format not to prove himself superior to his audience 
but because he had too much to say for a traditional narrative film. Like a real documentary, DADETOWN is a 
film full of talking heads, and the voices of townspeople caught up in the reinvention of their small town as 
its working class toots are uprooted (literally in some cases) by the arrival of American Peripheral Imaging, a 
nebulous company Involved in the "transmission of data," are far more diverse than any narrative outside of 
Altman could muster. This isn't a film with a simple red state-blue state divide theme, as each side has its 


hypocrites, bigots and heroes. In fact, the range of voices on each side Is so great that it's difficult to 
cell which side Hexter ultimately favors, although he clearly has sympathy for the indigenous populace. 

Brought to Dadetown by its cheap land and low tax rates, API is in every way the opposite of the town's main- 
stay industry, Gorman Metal, which built B173 and P38s under government contract during World War II but now 
limps along making staples and paper clips. As Gorman lays off its workforce and plans to relocate the plant in 

side forces much bigger than anyone in town can control. It's clear Gorman would have closed whether or not API 
ever arrived, but to Dadetown's unemployed, API is a symbol of a future America that doesn't Include them. 

The voices Hexter captured sound authentic, Ebert be damned. Any number of its scenes could be intercut with 
Barbara Kopple's thematically genuine but similar documentary AMERICAN DREAM and no one would be able to tell. 
I've personally heard and seen the mixture of town pride and resentment toward outsiders that the Gorman work- 
ers display at my own town council meetings broadcast on local access cable, and I have close friends whose 
progressive and well-meaning bourgeois big-city attitudes simply can't fathom that small-town "Gorman mental- 
ity." Even the movie's little touches ring true: in one short scene Hexter manages to perfectly capture the 
elitist arrogance of small-town artists in his interview with a trinket-maker who compares her blue-collar 
townspeople to the Seneca natives their ancestors forced out hundreds of years ago. Nor does the film feel 
dated, since the class issues it deals with— the loss of manufacturing jobs, the growing gulf in consciousness 
between the upper middle class and everyone beneath them— have only gotten more noticeable this century. The 
movie's only failure was to anticipate the massive influx of illegal immigrants into Dadetown's real-life 
small-town cousins like Ames, lA and Hazelton, PA, which would end up devastating their cultures far more than 
an API ever could. Then again, who the hell could have foreseen that? 

Hexter himself came from a privileged background, having been born and raised in the tony Westchester County 
town of Armonk, New fork. Although Armonk was always affluant-it' s the global headquarters of IBM-in the raid- 
Nineties it underwent a luxury housing boom not unlike the one in DADETOWN, which increased its population 67% 
between 1990 and 2000 and helped raise its median household Income to three and a half times the national aver- 
age. Given this, we can only wonder how much of Hexter's fictional film, which masquerades as a documentary, 
was actually based on first-hand experience, adding another layer to his true-false film schema. 

After graduating from high school, Hexter went to NYU's Tisch School of the Arts, from which he earned a degree 
in film. DADETOWN was his first feature, and he shot twenty-seven hours of footage for it, which he edited down 

to ninety minutes. Two days before it opened at the Philadelphia Festival of World Cinema, he died unexpectedly 

of an aortic aneurism at the age of twenty-seven. DADETOWN later played at Sundance and got a limited release 
in Los Angeles, New York and Florida, but It has never been released to home video. In the early 20D0's it did 

turn up on the Bravo cable channel but is unlikely to play there again, since that channel now primarily shows 

programs designed to appeal to the API crowd. 

THE TARGET SHOOTS FIRST (1999) carries a 1999 copyright but by that date it was already an historical document, 
capturing a snapshot of the era across the yawning divide of the decade. Documentarian, videographer and narra- 
tor Christopher Wilcha graduated from NYU with an undergrad degree in philosophy in May, 1993, and quickly got 
a job as an "Assistant Product Manager, Music Marketing" at Columbia House Record Club, located in their Sixth 

revenue of seventy billion dollars at the time, and together made up one-third of the major music companies in 


Wilcha Immediately got his own office and quickly moved up the corporate ladder, thanks in part to the high 
turnover common in marketing departments. But this former punk band member still had a college kid's mentality, 
and he found his new job, which was to function as a liaison and peace broker between the full-time marketing 
employees on the 19“ floor and the freelance creative designers on the IT'-” floor, impinging on his loftier, 
idealistic principles. The way he justified working for these two corporate behemoths was to film everything 
around him with the Sony Hi-8 camera his parents had given him as a graduation present. 

Befitting both the self-conscious irony of Generation X and the dlalectlcism so beloved by philosophy students, 
the finished seventy-minute film, edited down from two hundred hours of taw footage, is a study in contrasts. 
Besides the basic premise of punk rock liberal Wilcha being at odds with his self-imposed white collar respon- 
sibilities, there's the class (and power) differences between the 17“ floor creative bees and the 19“ floor 
MBA types, the distinction between the corporate "brain" in New York and the working-class CD factory "body" in 

York employees) , and the cultural tension that results from trying to consciously co-opt and market music that 
developed organically as an "alternative" to the kind of stuff Columbia House specialized in. 

For those of you too young or old to remember, a Columbia House subscriber would indicate his preferred musical 
genre (out of a choice of eighteen) upon joining, and would receive a monthly sales magazine/catalog devoted to 
that type of music. A CD would Chen be automatically sent to you in the mail every month unless you returned a 
postcard stating otherwise. The real draw of music clubs, however, was the Introductory offer, which promised a 
new subscriber eight or more CDs for a penny, providing several more were bought at full price later on. 

By 1993, Nirvana's "Nevermind" had sold 4 million copies, so Columbia House wanted to create an “alternative" 
genre offering as well as a new monthly magazine devoted to it. This was partly in response to the declining 
popularity of heavy metal, which was in the process of being rebranded simply as "Metal" to keep from sounding 
outdated. TARGET'S main storyline involves Wllcha's involvement with the development and creation of their 
“alternative" magazine/catalog, focusing on the cross-functional team he put together and Che challenges they 

What they eventually ended up with was an earnest, enthusiastic and well-intentioned sales catalog that— at 
least according to the consumer response presented in the film— broke the mold of the typical Columbia House 
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revealed that Wilcha and hie early-twenty-something cohorts were the kind of rock-snob music fans who included 
old black bluesman alongside Sonic Youth and Big Star for no real reason other than that they could. Their 
elitism of their final product in contrast to the typically soulless Columbia House one unexpectedly makes the 
movie a parable about how willingly the bohemian-bourgeois mentality works in service of corporations to co-opt 
and anesthetize any cultural oominodlty that businessmen think can be exploited. 

Despite Wilcha' s reservations about working for a corporation, his fellow employees are generally portrayed as 
nice people. They're neither as clueless about music as you'd expect from a bunch of middle-aged suits nor as 
ambitiously ruthless and shallow as marketing and creative types cften are. This being 1993, complaints about 
carpal tunnel and dried contacts from sitting in front of computers (they look like Mac Color Classics) all day 
was still something novel, but today feel strangely timeless. Also eerie was a fire drill, which plays out ex- 
actly the same way fire drills play out today at my own corporate office just a few blocks away from Wilcha's, 
despite nearly twenty years and a massive terrorist attack in between. The most sympathetic character is Carle, 
a 17'" floor creative freelancer approaching middle age, who admits in a moment of honesty that his creative 
position is being threatened by the young college grads in corporate. I have friends freelancing in creative 
fields who are today nearly the same age that Carle was in this movie eighteen years ago, and it's something I 
imagine they too will face, if they don't already. When you work with your hands, your back or your knees give 
out, but when you work with your dreams, eventually your age gives out. 

To 2011 eyes, the strangest part of THE TARGET SHOOTS FIRST is the mentality that a corporate job is something 
you can throw away without regret, or that you can accept one and not take it seriously. It's a holdover atti- 
tude from the 1960's and 70's, and one that can be found today only among the most privileged young people or 
naive screenwriters. TARGET leaves the impression that the cynicism of grunge and the alternative scene of the 
early 1990's may have come from the realization that society's tolerance far dicking around and freespirited- 
ness had expired, and that your life choices were either to knuckle down and wear a tie or end up serving 
grande lattes for the rest of your life. Though Wilcha didn't notice this at the time, he surely did by 1999, 
by which point age and history had tempered his irreverence; the constant narration Is a reflective but not 
necessarily happier counterpoint to the barely-out-of-teenage angst he captures on-camera. 1993 was, of course, 
also right before NAFTA and the rise of China spelled the end of America's manufacturing base, and just one 
year before the devaluation of the peso would send a two-decades-long stream of poor Mexicans into the US to 
compete for jobs with our own poor. The USDA's sanctioned devastation of the Heartland through consolidation 
was all but complete, and this would eventually send the Heartland’s children to coastal cities like New York 
en masse, where many of them would end up competing against IT'" floor freelancer-types for jobs in the emerg- 
ing digital workforce, apartments in hip neighborhoods, and spots in good kindergartens for their kids. To 
their credit, this was also the last generation that actually believed in paying for music, which Is why by 
2002 the nearly bankrupt Columbia House was sold off to an investment firm, where It limped along until being 
permanently shut down in 2009. Wilcha went on to direct music videos and a TV version of NPR's "This American 

SHELF LIFE (1993) It's the film criticism equivalent of grade inflation to call Paul Bartel's SHELF LIFE a mas- 
terpiece, but give it another ten years and the term might be appropriate. That’s because as our culture be- 
comes more dependent on electronic devices and their media content to teach us how to interact with one an- 
other, the movie's story of three children locked in a bomb shelter since 1963 and forced to grow up without 
any contact with the outside world save for whatever snatches of television shows their antiquated set can pick 
up becomes more and more realistic. 

The grandfather of this idea would seem to be Neil Postman's hugely influential and still relevant 1985 book 
"Amusing Ourselves to Death,"' which came out at the pivotal juncture of cable TV dominating households (thanks 
in part to the 1984 Cable Act), video games first swarming into homes, and the media consolidation that 
scorched the creative landscape of the non-commercialized arts. SHELF LIFE'S genesis as a stage show is there- 
fore an additional rejoinder to television's domination but also a major challenge for anyone trying to adapt 
it. It's a three actor movie written by and starring Jim Turner, 0-Lan Jones, and Andrea Stein, all of whom 
originated their parts for a stage show that played for two weeks at the Lex Theatre in Hollywood in 1992. What 
Bartel brings to their no doubt pre-existing blocking and lighting schemes is the kind of dark comedio exag- 
geration he'd been developing since at least EATING RAOUL (and possibly in his original cut of DEATH RACE 
2000). Because the whole film was shot (in three weeks) on one set with a low ceiling, he kept the camera at or 
below the actors' eyelines, increasing the sense of them as big children trapped in a space they've long out- 


A hilarious pre-credit sequence takes places the day JFK is killed (November 23"*, 1963), an event which con- 
vinces the paranoid father of the St. Cloud family of Anaheim that the Communists have invaded. He leads his 
wife and three kids into their homemade underground bomb shelter, accidentally locking the door behind them. 
When we rejoin the St. Clouds after the opening credits, it's thirty years later and the parents are long dead, 
having been poisoned by a can of bad salmon. Their mummified bodies have been kept in their bed out of demented 
filial respect by their kids, who are now in their raid to late thirties— they' re not quite sure of their ages— 
but while these "kids" may have the bodies of adults, their education and maturity stopped around age five. 


The film, like the kids' typical day, is broken up into regimented segments. There's Breakfast-Time (whose pre- 
meal prayer is a misreraembeted Pledge of Allegiance that ends with "Play Ball!"), the Culture Hour (which has 
them improvising ballet to the accompaniment of a flute and acting out television shows of their own devising, 
like "Mighty Car," whose theme song includes the line, "Who knows who Itilled JFK and his brother, BFK? Mighty 


The kids' barely repressed sexualities— the natural urges they've never acted upon but which keep springing up 
like leaks in a dam-come out during playtime, when they're fantasizing, fighting for attention, or accusing 
each other of being the center of attention like little children, only to end up tussling on the floor and fin- 
ishing in a heap, where their conflicted feelings about the arousing but somehow gross contact between them 


makes things awkward. Their repressed sexualities have also magnified their emotions and left them highly sus- 
ceptible to the snatches of soap opera their TV picks up. They repeat the clich^d dialog they hear as though it 
genuinely expresses their feelings, but without understanding what it means, and when one of them plays a re- 
cord of the achingly beautiful pop standard "Tammy," they all break down in tears. 

What people remember as the magic of childhood is really our way of seeing the world before we become sexual. 
When sexual consciousness emerges It ends our childhood selves and robs us of the things that make life so won- 
drous and vital, replacing them with adult concerns like logic, ambition and purpose. SHELF LIFE reminds me of 
lines from Jean Raapail'a "Blue Island": “Leaving childhood la like climbing over a wall. You struggle to the 

but jump, you jump! You land as best you can. Some hurt themselves and take time to heal. Indeed, such injury 
can be a kind of premonitory death, a foreshadowing of the other death, of real death, the death to which a 
lifetime will inevitably--and all too often swiftly — lead you." 

varsity give the impression that he was making movies as a lark, but the fact that he put up every penny he had 
and even sold his parents' house to finance EAT- 
ING RAOUL shows his dedication. Unfortunately, 
the Nineties were too ruthless for his directo- 
rial modesty; as theater chains consolidated 
there wasn't enough elbow room in the theatrical 
release schedule to accommodate movies that 
don't stand up on the table and shout, and SHELF 
LIFE has been virtually unseen since its initial 
festival run, never having been released to home 
video. While undoubtedly a minor movie in his 
career, it's a good one to go out on, like 
Altman's PRARIE HOME COMPANION. It's endlessly 
quotable (“Now the Cubans are trying to take my 
sign business away from me!"), and its point 

us highly susceptible to the media's distortions 
and to misinterpretations of history is more 
germane than ever. Contrary to the life of per- 
petual adolescence that the media tries to keep 
people in, SHELF LIFE illustrates the dangers of 
not growing up. 

THE WOMAN CHASER (1999) "My primary desire was 
to create something with my own mind and hands. Firmly interlocked with this desire was the knowledge that 
nothing is truly creative unlesa it means something. Unless an art form contains a message or a universal truth 
it is meaningless." - Richard Hudson 

In 1987 publisher Black Lizard started the modern pulp fiction craze in the US by reprinting mass market paper- 
back versions of Charles Wllleford's early crime novels from the Fifties and Sixties alongside similar ones by 
guys like Jim Thompson and David Goodls. It soon spread to Hollywood, and movies like THE GRIFTERS and STREET 
OF NO RETURN quickly made it to the screen. THE WOMAN CHASER (published 1960) was Wllleford's sixth novel, but 
its 1999 film version came out late in the game, years after the point PULP FICTION-which Tarantino claimed in 
2000 was closer to Wllleford than the neo-noir label often saddled to it-replaced the sour fatefulness of tra- 
ditional neo-noir like RED BOCK WEST with poppy retro cool. 

First-time director Robinson Devor wouldn't have had an easy job in any year. Although Wllleford's novel was 
structured in a way that makes its plot easily adaptable to a movie, its protagonist Richard Hudson is both 
tough to figure out and pull off. A successful used-car salesman, he's a great bullshitter and a confident al- 
pha male, but also a frustrated artist and a borderline psychopath— the original Patrick Bateman. He's outgoing, 
charming and persuasive but prone to depressive spells where he retreats to his room to read Joyce or poetry 
while occasionally lashing out in violent fits. 

Finding a way to combine these traits into a lead character that resembles a real human was Devor' s biggest 

play Hudson, but when Patric wanted too high a fee, the actor's agent suggested the beefy Harburton instead. 
Warburton had previously done a lot of TV work and was probably best known as the recurring David Puddy charac- 
ter on "Seinfeld," but he'd yet to make a dent on film. THE WOMAN CHASER turned out to be his best role to 
date. His Imposing voice and big but not chiseled physique gave him the right look and sound to play the typi- 
cal go-getting Sixties American male that "Mad Men" has since popularized, and Warburton carries the movie even 
when Devon's direction becomes too self-consciously artsy or the supporting cast camps it up. 

The book and movie both open with Hudson arriving in his native Los Angeles to open a used car lot. As the top 
seller for used-car honcho Honest Hal in San Francisco, Hudson's been given the opportunity to run the LA lot 
himself, and he's an immediate success at it. But he soon gets bored by financial success, and after an inces- 
tuous ballet dance with his mother rekindles his passion for the arts, he decides to steal money from Hal to 
finance a movie Chat he plans to write and direct. To help him with this he calls on Leo Steinberg, an out-of- 
favor movie director who also happens to be his stepfather. Their resulting film, a grim tragedy about Che 
plight of the working-man called THE MAN WHO GOT AWAY (which kind of resembles Dassin's THIEVES' HIGHWAY), 
comes in at only 65 minutes long, and when Hudson refuses to cut it for TV or lengthen it for theatrical re- 
lease on the grounds that it's perfect the way it is, he finds himself losing the rights to it. And then he 
takes revenge. 
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BlacX-and-white and almost distractingly stylish, THE WOMAN CHASER takes some warming up to, but once Hudson 
settles into his role as auteur it develops into a humorously dark tale of artistic self-delusion and personal 
self-destruction, opening the door to all sorts of questions about the relationships between alpha males, capi- 
talism and artistry. But it's not a satire of the movie business; in fact, Willeford and Devor respect both 
Hudson's artistic integrity and Mammoth Studio's tough but ultimately reasonable terms. 

The film's faithful to the novel, but with subtle differences due to more than just time and attitude. There’s 
a difference of perspective manifest in each works' style. Willeford takes great care to have Hudson describe 

find the California dream, while the film presents LA as an historical snapshot, the LA of swimming pools lined 
with starlets and classy gangsters in suits and big steely oars chat we want to believe existed, and which 
Willeford, writing at the time, makes clear were not the norm. There's nothing wrong with Devor's approach, and 
it does raise for us the interesting question of what is the better way to set a movie in the past: as a styl- 
ized reimaglning from our current perspective, or from an "authentic" one based on no-less-artificial Life 
Magazines and newsreels? 

And that's why I have to admire what Devor did here. Richard Hudson is a cipher, a contradiction, both Everyman 
and No-man. He can't be reduced to an historical caricature like the cops in LA CONFIDENTIAL. He's culturally 
refined yet shallow and manipulative. Like Vittorio Gassman in HARD TIME FDR PRINCES, he can sit and count the 
number of cars driving past a street corner to calculate his business, yet he's Impulsive enough to cheat and 
steal from friends and benefactors without thinking about the repercussions. He charms and seduces the typist 

punches her in the stomach to abort the baby when she informs him that she got pregnant from their one-night 
stand. (This scene was shot and included in the film for its New York Film Festival showing, but the producers 
forced Devor to cut it before the film got to Sundance, and it was never reinstated.) 

Regarding Hollywood, Willeford writes that America is "a nation of moviegoers. They have been conditioned to 
movies from the time they were able to clasp a dime in grubby hands and walk unassisted to the corner theater 
on Saturday mornings. As they are they all become experts on the movies. Sooner or later, but mostly sooner, 
they leave a Class B picture and say to themselves, 'That was a lousy movie; I could write a better movie than 
that myself.' But they're kidding themselves, Richard. They can't. I know. A lot of these people who think they 
are experts because they've seen a few hundred movies make their way out here to Hollywood. They give up good 
jobs in Peoria and the East Texas oil fields. They want to write movies. None of them have ever written any- 
thing besides a letter to their parents asking for money, and yet they think they're writers." 

Failed artists are everywhere in Willeford's books. Russell Haxby, the protagonist of his first novel HIGH 
PRIEST OF CALIFORNIA is the forerunner of Richard Hudson-he's a used car salesman in San Francisco with a 
mother who lives with a producer in LA-and he spends his free time adapting ULYSSES into plain English. The 
protagonist of THE PICK-UP is a painter who gave up painting to drink. And so on. In THE HOMAN CHASER it's 
capitalism and business that smothered its protagonist's artistic drive, but it just as easily could have been 
drink or a woman or fate. 
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By Zikloi 


HIGH KICKS (1993) is a shot-on-VHS martial arts ac- 
tion film. It's super low-budget and hilarious. The 
way I found out about this film la Interesting. I waa 
attending an afterparty for the Brooklyn premiere of 
BEST WORST MOVIE and saw two beautiful young blondes 
near the bar. Since we had TROLL 2 to talk about in 
commoHr I was able to approach strong and have a 
great conversation with them. Just before they had to 
'save they told me there was a bad film that was 
-Ight years ahead of TROLL 2. I said no way, I know 
all the bad films. They said the film they ware 
speaking of was called HIGH KICKS. 1 was stunned that 
I had not heard of it and tried to get them to stay 
with pleas like, "Wait, let's hang outl" but they had 
10 leave so I didn't get to further the conversation 
or even get their numbers. The next morning, while 
ioking ray wounds, I remembered the name HIGH 
KICKS. I looked it up and found out that it had been 
released to DVD in 20D1 on BCI Eclipse's now OOP box 
set "Women Who Kick Butt." I was able to get a used 
copy. 

The story is about a girl named Sandy who is gang- 
raped in an aerobics studio. She befriends a drifter 
named Sam who Is a sailor and a martial arts expert. 

While consoling her, he quickly becomes the romantic interest. Ha trains her to fight and together they get 
revenge by tracking down the gang responsible for raping her and repeatedly beating the shit out of them. 

The film has a nautical feel as there is prominent footage of a harbor (Marina Del Rey?) and also because Sara 
is a sailor. Keyboard interludes over drab events like talking during lunch have the feel of public access PSAs 
or corporate videos circa 1907. The acting is bad and yet this movie is awesome in many ways. For one, a 
strong tone for the movie is set with the opening rape scene. It shows the gang's ruthlessness and the large 
hurdles and pain Sandy must go through. The gang members are tough film villains, taking a lot of beatings be- 
fore they go down, and all the odds are against Sandy in her revenge journey. There's also a weird subplot 

her house and he almost bangs her. It adds an interesting edge to the story in that he loves Sandy but can't 

The fight scenes are awesomely bad. They go on for a while and mostly have Sara and his other karate-expert 
friends defeating the gang members with cheap but devastating moves like spinning crescent kicks and elbows. In 
the 2nd act of the film Sam trains Sandy how to hand out beatdowns and they track down a lone member of the 
gang together. They repeatedly find this same partly gang member alone in parking lots or near canals and beat 
him up for several days in a row, which is hilarious. They keep finding him and he's always defiant, saying 
“You want some more?" even though he is no match and outnumbered and beaten down each time. In most scenes 
Sandy starts off the beatdown and then Sam comes in and finishes him with quadruple elbows, followed by his 
friend doing a running haramerfist to his penis. The fight sound effects are dubbed and are grunts that sound 
like the “Oofs" from Sega Genesis Karate. I wonder if the film was influenced by side-scrolling fighting games 
of the time like Double Dragon III or Streets of Rage. In the end, Sandy and her hot, well-toned friend Jill 
(who was there during the initial rape) beat down the entire gang in their own studio. Sandy hooks up with Sam 
and bans Tracy from renewing her membership. Louis Lombardi of SPIDERMAN 2 and “Entourage" makes his movie de- 
but here as the leader of the gang. He's clearly the best actor in the film. 

enough with bad movies to seek out ones besides TROLL 2. 

The Moral: When you see a beautiful girl that you're attracted to - Approach her! She may know even more about 
the crazy obscure shit you’re into than even you do I 



MASK (2Q11), dil 




by Wheatpei 


Shu Uemura is a brand of cosmetics from Japan known for its colors, and MASK, the new film by Wong Kar-Wai, was 
commissioned to advertise Its 2011 holiday promotional line. MASK is forty-five seconds long, has 30 edits, and 
is an example of the 21st century version of the Kuleshov effect, which Is when corporations hire marketing 
firms who then hire famous directors to direct totally ordinary commercials that they all hope will somehow 

cials and I wouldn’t have been able to pick out which one was Wong's, but tell people which one is Hong's be- 
forehand and they'll suddenly pay special attention to his "use of color" and whatever other intangible aes- 
thetic merits they can suddenly divine from it. To reinforce this, the commercial proudly, pretentiously begins 
with a "WKW for Shu Uemura" title card. The behind-the-scenes video, which actually runs longer than Wong's 
film itself, is narrated by its nameless, Eurasian-looking model-star, who reads her lines in a voice that has 
all the naturality of a disgraced politician's resignation speech. 
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THE FILTHY KISS HELLO 

By Mheatpenny 

It was summer and hot, and the city desperately needed the rain the grey sky was withholding. I had just been 
deposed by some lawyers and was dressed in the funereal black suit I'd bought from a back alley tailor in Bang- 
kok. I should have been on my way back to the office, but I needed lunch. Somehow I found myself on a busy 
four-lane drag full of rundown strip malls with Spanish signs In front and plenty of young men loitering under- 
neath them. I don't know Spanish but I could read the street's signs well enough to know a white man in a suit 
isn't welcome in this neighborhood during the day and becomes a dead turkey at night. The only girls on the 
sidewalks pushed baby carriages in a way that said, "I put out and I regret it now." Those babies were all that 
separated them from the thin crack whores waiting shakily for the bus on urine-soaked benches. Behind the bus 
stop, just beyond the edge of the smell of piss, there was a Blockbuster Video, so I went in. 

zor cut. It brought back memories of a dame I knew once and the good times we had before the war. 1 put my hand 
on ray wallet to make sure it was still there. It was cool and clean inside, like they'd just set up shop, but I 
knew they'd been around a while. But I've been around a while too, and 1 could see through their cool air 
enough to smell the desperation that every company has when it's underwater and holding its breath. 

I didn't see anyone else in the store, but the TVs were on and I wondered if I'd walked in on a stickup. I mo- 
seyed around and minded my own business. Every wall was New Releases and a big chunk of the space was devoted 
to Blu-Ray. The older catalog titles on the shelves only went back five years. Good luck finding a movie from 
the last century here, pal. I wasn't impressed. It was all a mix of the multiplex shit you wouldn't see when it 
first came out and direct to dvd trash you've never heard of. For some reason "Foreign'’ movies are now called 
"International" but they all seemed to be in Spanish. 
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being 




By Zikloi 




In October 2011 I went to a screening of Joe Dante’s MOVIE ORGY at MOMA, which, as far as I know, was the 
world's first "Mashup." It runs 270 minutes and is composed of absurd scenes from mostly black and white 1950s 
commercials and TV shows, edited together into one long, fun viewing experience. THE MOVIE ORGY was first re- 
leased in 1968, and Dante and producer Jon Davison would continue to modify and add to it for about 10 years 
before both moved on to bigger projects. By that time it was 7 hours long and was shown mostly on college cam- 
puses. At one point it was even endorsed by Schlitz beer due to the marketing strategy of cutting in Schlltz 
commercials. This appealed to the college crowd and increased Schlitz consumption. 

There are a lot of very clever edits and hard work was obviously put into making it. It is not disrespectfully 
"ironic" or hipster-like end it predates Avid video editing and Youtube, meaning it had to have been spliced ir 
real time. The film perfs had to be fixed constantly due to wear and tear from its many screenings around the 
country. Dante was at this MOMA screening and said that he and Davison had to man the focus on the projector 
for the entire length of Che screenings. Good luck finding a hipster today to do that! Some of the highlights 


A cop drama [SPEED CRAZY] where a violent criminal utters, “Don't crowd me, Joe!" before shooting people. 

Dated and raunchy Bufferin and Tampon commercials. 

Lots of footage of wacky westerns. Many times when one commercial or scene would end it would then cut to 
the opening credits of a western. 

Footage from COLEGE CONFIDENTIAL, a funny melodrama with Steve Allen and Elisha Cook Jr. 

Unfortunately, THE MOVIE ORGY is not available and probably won't be. Even though it's four-and-a-half hours 
long, it is never boring and in some way keeps you engaged in a daze-like fashion Che whole time, even if 
you're sober! As Dante mentioned, it is not a loss that it is not on video as it was really meant to be experi- 
enced in a theater. You can imagine back in the late 60's and early 7Ds, this long film would just play all 
night and you could walk in or out at intervals while getting drunk or smoking joints on a college campus some- 
where. The screening at MOMA and a previous one at the New Beverly Cinema were successes so it would be nice if 
there are more in the future. 



THE PHOENIX EPISODE 4: THE FIRE WITHIN 

By Ziklore 

THE PHOENIX is a little-known TV series from 1982. There 
was a pilot and then only 4 episodes. It was about an 

II) who awakens on earth in Maccu Picchu, Peru and is 
hunted by G-men {lad by the always nasty Richard Lynch) . 
He is trying to find his female partner and has an amu- 
let that harnesses the power of the sun to give him su- 
per-strength and heat powers. He is also able to commu- 
nicate with animals. 

Most the episodes take place in rustic settings, except 
for the final fourth episode, called “The Fire Within," 
which also features Eileen Davidson from THE HOUSE ON 
SORORITY ROW. It takes place in St. Louis {though you 
can see prominent landmarks like LAX airport) where 
Bennu is going to search the Missouri burial mounds for 
leads to find his female partner. There is a memorable 
scene of a picnic, most likely filmed at Disney Park, 


where a young Tracey Gold (“Growing Pains") la saved from 
a snake by Bennu. Her family lets him stay with them as 
thanks and gets him a job at a construction site. While 
there, he gets involved with union corruption among the 

fraud plan to burn down the new building. In doing so he 

Meanwhile, Richard Lynch and the G-men from Washington 

the woods where he helps an old man with a metal detector 
find a buried treasure. 

THE PHOENIX was cancelled too soon. This is unfortunate 
since all the episodes' stories piqued my interest in Na- 
tive American culture and art {see ray review of GHOST 
DANCE in Issue 1), and also since the show had a lot of 
potential. 
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URGENT MESSAGE 


CHIEF CLEANS DISCS 


by Wheatpen 

How. I am Chief Cleans Discs With Spit, of Deeveedee tribe of North America. For many year my people lived on 
this land in peace. We have brought joy to many a lonely white man on cold night, and kept many white child i 
minivan back seat silent like hunting fox. But where we once were many, we now are few. My people have promis 
with white man now forgotten; where we once had respect we ace now shunned and pushed aside. 


Many moon before, we fought hard battle with VeeSchess tribe. They were big and black with many brave warrior 
and every white man town had wigwam where they lived. But VeeAchess was weak to light of the sun and easily 
eaten, so when our great ancestor tribe of Laserdisc make war party and fight them, they both are wounded like 
buffalo that fight bear. And now they are few and their wigwam are gone and not even the library of white man 
accept them. Ancestor Laserdisc was long ago called home by Great Blue Screen Spirit of Death, but he leave u 
his many children, to continue his tribe. And for many year we live side by side with white man in harmony. B\ 

the tribe of the Amazon. Weancewere worth much wampum but now with tribe of the Amazon we are traded for fe 
Great Devil Lincoln pennies. 



And yet my people are losing war. General Walmart has abandoned us and Is clearing us from his land. General 
Redbox sell us like tampons in fancy restaurant bathroom, and our Maker out West allow us to go out of print. 
New tribe of the Bluray move into our land and seek to make war like we make war with VeeSchess many moon ago 
From night sky I can hear plastic jaw of Veeacheas laugh like crazy loon bird in sycamore tree. And in whispe 

men General Ondemand and Lt. Torrent come from rear of Army and soon make coup. 


For now we are prisoner of General Redbox. We sit beside trash can like wooden Indian outside cigar store whi 
angry line of white man try to return us. We have became dirty and smudged. With my brother, Chief Swallows 
Toothpaste, I vow to hold on until white man's fingerprints on my face become too dense. And then I will play 



The 

Screamproof 

Coffin 



Casting a critical eye on modern 
low-tudget horror movies 


by Wheatpanny 


MumblecQre and torture porn are the only two new popular film cycles of the 21" century, and their dispiriting 
names indicate just how removed the vanguard of movie culture is from its populist base. Content-wise, both 

book fantasies, man-child animal comedies, inferior remakes of past hits, and cynical, politically correct 
thrillers and dramas. Torture porn introduced scenes of prolonged suffering into characters' death scenes as a 

but fast death set-pieces ever since THE OMEN Introduced them to American films in while murablecore 

stripped away story and emotion to focus on idiosyncrasies of character, something that big budget scripts, 
with their numerous uncredited script doctors, lack. And because young white men are the creators and core au- 
dience for both horror and murablecore movies, it was only a matter of time until someone had the marketing 


BAGHEAD is about four aging and desperate actors who go up to a cabin in Big Bear for a weekend to write an 
indie movie that they plan to self-produce and use as an industry calling card. The moat ambitious of the four 
is Matt, whose fading Matt Dillon face and graying "Elvis hair" give him the burned-out air of someone who's 
been unsuccessful in LA for too long, and he's accompanied by his ex-girlfriend Catherine, an actress past her 
expiration date (forty) with whom he's been in and out of a relationship with for eleven years, his pot-bellied 
and wimpy best friend Chad, and Michelle, a naive blonde whose youth and good looks throw off the equilibrium 
of the others' relationships. The characters' desire to make a movie is presented as a purely mercenary one to 
further their careers, and BAGHEAD's directors, Mark and Jay Duplass, aren't afraid of portraying them as ar- 
tistic idiots who deserve their obscurity: their plan to make a serious drama quickly falls apart when no one 
has any ideas, so they unwittingly plan to remake FRIDAY THE 13*“ PART 2 after Michelle has a dream about a man 
in the woods wearing a bag on his head. The Baghead character of their invention soon becomes their means of 

or Intimidate one of the others in a spiraling series of petty jealousies and mean-spirited practical jokes. 

But when the "real" Baghead actually appears around the hour mark, the movie takes a turn into horror terri- 


Until then, BAGHEAD hits moat of the notes In the mumblecore minor-key: an indecisive young woman pursuing a 
man who isn't interested in her; Greta Gerwig, this decade's indie-mouie Parker Posey; an awkward guy who un- 
willingly ends up in the big brother role to the girl he desires; and a final scene that ends with a glimmer of 
hope for its affection-starved protagonists. But the scene in which Baghead emerges from the woods and pulls 
out a Bowie knife before wordlessly chasing them back into their cabin is all the more effective because it's 
unexpected within the low-key construction of the movie until then. The mumblecore aesthetic, so dedicated to 

without the artifice of well-worn genre conventions, but also prevents the audience from indulging in the more 
satisfying aspects of those same conventions. FRIDAY THE 13” had been cannily crafted not merely as a HALLOM- 
EEN clone but as a combination of the Carpenter movie and the previous year's summer camp hijinks hit MEAT- 
BALLS, blending commercial traits from several recent box office successes to cast as wide a demographic net as 
possible. While obviously not as commercially-minded, BAGHEAD was nevertheless clearly made by two guys who 
weren't ignorant of the fact that to win distribution from a company bigger than Bed Envelope Entertainment and 
Roadside Attractions, who'd distributed their first film, THE PUFFY CHAIR, they'd need a similar strategy to 
stand out from the sudden flood of mumblecore movies that New York critics were lionizing. The strategy worked, 
since BAGHEAD was picked up by Sony Pictures Classics for mid to high six figures-a healthy return on its SIOOO 
production budget— and got them enough industry attention to lead to bigger projects, like Fox's CYRUS in 2010. 

The 2009 Canadian movie THE WILD HUNT had nearly five hundred thousand times the budget of BAGHEAD, but failed 
to secure a theatrical distributor in the US, premiering on Video on Demand after doing the film festival route 
(Slaradance, Chicago Underground) and then slipping onto DVD. If BAGHEAD was a murablecore movie that appropri- 
ated horror elements, THE WILD HUNT is more of a traditional horror movie with a soft mumblecore underbelly, 

plating how to win back his girlfriend Lyn, who's left him in order to join a Live Action Role Playing festi- 
val, in which she's literally treated like a princess. This is the Canadian kind of role-playing, where people 
dress up like Vikings and Celts and stage mock battles like their ancestors did until about thirty-six genera- 
tions ago. Erik's brother Bjorn is a full-time LARPer, so Erik already resents the young men out in the woods 
pretending to be warriors while he's stuck dealing with real men's problems, like a father with Alzheimer's. 
Unable to deal with being apart from Lyn, he decides to follow her and win her back. 


Erik has the usual mumblecore melancholy, too much of a wuss to be sympathetic, but by immersing him in the 
LARP world after the first act and surrounding him with guys in tights who speak in ridiculous Oide English and 
take themselves too seriously, the movie eventually makes him sympathetic by default. First-time director Alex- 
andre Franchi originally opened the movie with these draggy scenes of longing glances and unspoken emotions 
between Erik and Lyn until his distributor convinced him to insert a pre-credits fight scene between two tribal 
Kings, claiming, "The city part, it looks like a fucking Russian film." Once Erik arrives at the Duchy of Hi- 
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colllne co-op, the lARP site two hours north-east of Montreal built deep In the woods, he slowly finds some 
balls, teaming up with his brother to rescue Lyn from the Celtic shaman Murtagh, who's taken a liking to Lyn 
that oversteps the boundaries of his role as King. 

Although it was made with the willing participation of several real role-playing groups— extras were either paid 
in beer or in “Solars,"' some kind of LARP credit, according to the director— the movie's first hour points out 
some of role-playing's more ridiculous details and contradictions in order to heighten Erik’s mental disloca- 
tion: his emotional separation from Lyn has literally knocked him out the world he knows, and the early scenes 
of him wandering amongst the camps of different tribes preparing their foam swords and rubber shields for 
"battle" are among the most entertaining. To his credit, Franchi slowly builds up Murtagh as a genuine threat 
to both Erik and Lyn, starting with an early scene where Murtagh refuses to admit his supposed prisoner Lyn 
back into his hut after realizing her "friend" Erik is really an ex-boyfriend. As Murtagh's possessiveness 
grows, his resentment at any supposedly disloyal feelings she has for him grows in equal measure, until it ends 
with a violent siege right out of the Viking handbook. 

But the point of the movie isn't, “Look how fast we revert to our tribal selves," and It's no more "Lord of the 
Flies" than it is “The Sound of His Horn." It's really about the way young males are still looking for that 
elusive "freedom" thing by abandoning everything they have. It's the same age-old desire that drove the North 
American pioneers west, pushed the followers of the hippie mirage of the Sixties to the margins, or makes them 
form quasi-brotherhoods like role-playing and motorcycle gangs. The horned skull worn by the leader of the Wild 
Hunt can only be put on “someone with the beast inside of them...3omeone who is truly free." To accept it in- 
volves being sacrificed and reborn, seemingly the highest honor of the tribe. If there's one lesson the charac- 
ters learn here it's that this kind of freedom often comes at a terrible price. It's the same lesson that ail 


WOLFPACK 

By Wheatpenny 

An ex-priest and a porno director decide to make a movie in New Jersey. The porno director turns to the ex- 
priest and says, “So what's your script called?" The ex-priest looks at him and says, "WOLFPACK." 


Shot in the summer of 1985 under the name JACKBOOT in »i 
hovers somewhere between the teachable sanctimony of an 
MASSACRE AT CENTRAL HIGH. Devoid of any of the quali- _ 
ties that make people nostalgic for 80' s teen come- 
dies but full of that era's garish clothes and synth- 
and-sax music, WOLFPACK takes itself too seriously to 
parody the high school football boosterism it treats 

with high school sports to make a Nazi analogy and 
subtly recreate the infamous real-life "Third Wave" 
experiment conducted in 1967 by a Palo Alto, Califor- 
nia history teacher. The Wolfpack is actually team 
name of the varsity football team in a typical subur- 
ban high school. Both powerful and power-mad, it lit- 
erally runs over anyone in its way to make it to the 

Boot (short for Butkowski) . Boot is also running for 
class president, which is bad news for Walter 
Abrahms, the nebbish, centrist candidate in the race, 
who has a habit of falling down stairs when members 
of the Wolfpack are around. When Sam Adams, the new 
kid in town, shows some promise on the football 
field, he's instantly inducted into the Wolfpack 
elite, but as their behavior turns more fascistic on 
and off the field he starts to question with whom his 
loyalties lie. Though intelligently written, surpris- 
ingly well-performed and attractively shot, WOLFPACK 
suffers from a narrative conservatism that locks its 
characters into an inflexible story structure, forc- 
ing them to shuffle from plot point to plot point-a 
lot like high school kids going to class, and we all 
remember what that was like. It would have been bet- 
ter to have Sam arrive at the height of the Wolf- 
pack's power rather than at the beginning of their 
senior year, and be quickly assimilated into the team 
through a trial-by-fire. While this would have meant 
jettisoning his romance, and the montage of the happy 

ladry, it would have compressed the scope and given 

helped the filmmakers get distribution, since WOLF- 
PACK was only ever released on video in Britain, 
where a bad-movie fanbase has grown up around it, 
apparently consisting of people unfamiliar with how 
cult-like American high school sports can be. 


yne. New Jersey, WOLFPACK is a high school drama that 
after-school special and Rene Daalder’s cult favorite 
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LIVED 




By Hheatpenny 


FRANK B0R2AGE, died June 19, 1972, aged 78 

The Hollywood community is today mourning the loss of one of its favorite sons, Frank Borzage, who passed away 
from throat cancer at his home in Hollywood. Born in 1894 in Salt Lake City to Italian and Swiss immigrant par- 

that spanned fifty years, Borzage worked for nearly every studio as a director on over fifty feature films and 
just as many shorts, and from the 1920's through the 1940's had one of the most recognizable names in movies. 
His films' most enduring quality is their ethereal romanticism in which young love is portrayed almost relig- 
iously, in a style that transcended the usual Hollywood conventions. Best known for his film version of Ernest 
Hemingway’s A FAREWELL TO ARMS starring Gary Cooper and Helen Hayes, many of his films became hard to see after 
World War Two, which diminished his reputation among film critics and writers. 

By the 1960's his reputation had dissipated to the point where he could no longer find work. After a single 
disastrous day on the Italian set of L'ATLANTIDE with Jean-Louis Trintignant in 1961 he was replaced by Edgar 
G. Ulmer, who was much more comfortable with the chaotic filming practices of the Italian film industry. Bor- 
zage retreated to his Los Angeles mansion and after successfully beating cancer the following year, seemed con- 
tent to settle into the role of the forgotten silent movie director, the last great innovation pioneered by 
Griffith. But a chance encounter with Orson Welles in the old Norman's Deli in downtown Los Angeles disrupted 
these plans. 

The equally unemployable Welles loved the limelight and would hold court for hours at any number of delis and 
restaurants around the city, regaling everyone who approached him with stories from his glory days, with the 
amount of embellishment depending on the gender and beauty of the listener. One day in late 1968, Welles spot- 
ted Borzage and his wife leaving the deli and called across the room in his booming voice, "And there, ladies 
and gentleman, goes one of the last remaining great directors of this town's silent age, when the eye was all 

usual shy smile and a little bow before moving on, but he was quickly followed by one of Welles's acolytes. 

The nervous young man introduced himself as Peter Bogdanovich and knew Borzage's oeuvre back to front. He con- 
vinced the director to meet him for lunch, and a series of conversations followed which established a bond of 
friendship between them. When Borzage eventually expressed the wish that he could make one more film, his young 
friend sprang into action. Bogdanovich got his agent to represent Borzage, who quickly found a project for him 
to direct. THE STRAWBERRY STATEMENT was an adaptation of a non-fiction book about the April 1966 student pro- 
tests at Columbia University, written for the screen by playwright Israel Horowitz. With a low budget of Si. 9 
million and location shooting in San Francisco, Borzage faced a difficult challenge for a man of his age, and 
initially turned it down. But Bogdanovich persisted and Borzage finally gave in. 

There was a lot of skepticism and resistance around MGM's choice of director. Borzage was in his seventies, a 
Republican, and a Christian, which as far as the young cast was concerned were three strikes against him right 
off the bat. Few of the employees at MGM had been there when he'd left the studio nearly thirty years before, 
and the new Kerkorian regime at MGM looked askance at any deals made under previous owner Bronfman. But by then 
the film had started shooting and the dallies were coming back. 

"The key to doing it right," Borzage told Variety, "is to locate in today's troubled youth movement the same 
crises that ray generation felt In the years leading up to the Great War, and that every generation feels at the 
age of twenty." Whatever he was doing seemed to be working, because the more MGM executives saw of the raw 
footage, the more they believed in their choice of director. The outdoor scenes, all assigned to second unit to 
accommodate Borzage's failing health, were nothing remarkable, but everything shot inside the buildings at 
Berkeley or on the studio lot was magical. By concentrating on the love story between Simon and Linda and back- 
grounding the protests, Borzage both drew a parallel to his earlier masterpieces like LITTLE MAM, WHAT NOW? and 
emphasized what he called “the eternal concerns" of its characters. 


Upon release the film was an enormous popular and critical success. It is frequently cited alongside THE GRADU- 
ATE and EASY RIDER as a film that defined its era, but with a greater insight into the souls of its protago- 
nists. It was, in the words of John Simon, "a movie that will, long after the American experiment is relegated 
to the history books of whatever civilizations succeed our own, endure as a myth from our time as poignant as 
the lovers of Verona or Tristan and Isolde are to us." 


After the film premiered, Borzage was inundated with offers to direct, but his health continued to worsen, and 
in January he was diagnosed with six months to live. He spent his remaining time at home with his wife, chil- 
dren and grandchildren, and passed away In his sleep this morning just after dawn. 

MARIO BAVA, died April 25, 1990, aged 75 

Italian filmmaker Mario Bava died of a heart attack this past Wednesday, news agency ANSA is reporting. The 
motion picture director, beat known for his low-budget horror and fantasy films like 1960's BLACK SUNDAY, 
passed away in his sleep at his home in Rome. 
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er spending twenty years as a well-regarded cameraman, Bava graduated to directing in the 1960's and turned 
out a series of stylish and influential genre films that made him a cult figure among movie fans. His career 
declined in the 19'70'e however when distribution problems and financial difficulties derailed many of his pro- 
jects, and in the second half of the decade he only had one film released, 1977’s demonic-child scare-fest BE- 
YOND THE DOOR II. 


After recovering from a mild heart attack in 19SD that temporarily sidelined him, he resumed work on several 
science-fiction projects that had long interested him. Emboldened by the financial and artistic success of THE 
EMPIRE STRIKES BACK, Bava designed and shot special effects sequences which he intended to use to generate in- 
terest from investors, but with the sale of Roger Gorman's New World Pictures in 1983, the project's financial 
support collapsed and the film was never made. As financing and distribution became more difficult for inde- 
pendent filmmakers to get in the 198D's, the then-seventy year old Bava effectively retired from directing to 


To his disappointment, Bava found that even his special effects skills were not as desirable as they had once 
been. Lamberto initially asked for his father’s help with miniatures for DEMONS, a movie about movie theater 
patrons besieged by monsters, but decided against it once production began. "Once upon a time, if we wanted to 
show a helicopter crashing through the roof of a movie theater, we had to construct miniatures," DEMONS' pro- 
ducer Dario Argento explained, "but today, we just drop a real helicopter through the roof." Mario continued to 
support the project publicly but those who knew him said it was a severe blow to him personally. 

The rift between father and son became more pronounced two years later when Lamberto consulted his father on 
the special effects for DELIRUM: PHOTOS OF GIOIA, a thriller about a madman stalking a model. "I explained to 
him that I wanted the victims to be shown the way the killer sees them, through his damaged psyche. So one 
woman's head appears as a giant eyeball." Lamberto says. "My father smiled his most understanding smile but 
shook his head as if to say, 'That's the dumbest thing I've ever heard.' Looking back, I should have listened 
to my father." Finding himself marginalized even on the set of his own son's films, Bava did find an apprecia- 
tive audience in the students who attended the workshop in miniature building that he taught for one summer in 
Rome alongside another veteran of the Italian film industry, Antonio Margheriti. "We both shared a love of scl- 
fl, and we would spend hours discussing the stories we had read when we were young," Margheriti remembered. 

"And of course the students loved Mario, who even in his seventies had very nimble fingers, the son of sculp- 
tor’s hands, he would say, as he took the most ordinary objects and turned them into something completely dif- 
ferent on film. Not even the advent of computers diminished the artistry he could achieve by working with his 
hands." Bava's last film work actually arose out of his collaboration with Margheriti, when he provided minia- 
tures and additional photography on Margheriti's otherwise unremarkable ALIEN FROM THE DEEP in 1989. 


Six months before his passing, the director accepted an invitation along with his so 
goria Weekend of Horrors convention in New York. Being unfamiliar with both Fangoria 
tions devoted solely to horror movies, the trip turned out to be one of the biggest 
"Almost from the minute we got there, people were coming up to him to shake his hand 
son remembers. "They asked him all sorts of detailed questions about his movies and 
He was caught off-guard and totally taken aback. I think he felt a little guilty tha 


surprises of his life. 

and get autographs," his 
even about specific shots, 
t he couldn't remember his 


The Bavas ended up drawing the biggest audience of any of the guests, despite the fact that Mario spoke no Eng- 
lish and American cult stars like Bruce Campbell were also featured that weekend. Lamberto remembers how embar- 
rassed his father was at the standing ovation he received when he appeared on the stage. "I remember one boy, 
maybe sixteen, came up to him afterwards wearing a T-shirt with the American poster for BLOOD AND BLACK LACE on 
it. My father asked him where he got it and he said, 'I made it myself.' My father was incredulous. He'd known 
the French had an appreciation for his films, but seeing this passion from Americans, especially all these 
young kids, was something else entirely." 

It was an event Lamberto feels cheered his father up considerably. "On the plane tide home, at one point he 
turned to me out of the blue and said, 'The Americans, I think they understand, no? They remember.' He had such 
a smile and twinkle in his eye, I could cell he was thinking about it for a long time afterward, and he was 
quite touched." 

ANDREI TARKOVSKY, died December 29, 1996, aged 64 


Russian filmmaker Andrei Tarkovsky died in his sleep at three a.m. this morning, a spokeswoman for Cedars-Sinai 
Hospital in Los Angeles announced today. The internationally renowned director had been battling lung cancer 
for over ten years. The son of a Ukrainian poet, Tarkovsky spent his first fifty years in the Soviet Union, 
where he made five films, before moving to Italy, where he made two more. Refusing to return to tha Soviet Un- 
ion due to what he perceived as a hostile political atmosphere, he lived in Italy until 1992. 

Moved by the fall of communism Co tour the victorious United States, he visited Hollywood in early 1992 and was 
persuaded to stay after meeting with representatives of talent agency CAA, who offered him a signing bonus. He 
was initially offered a choice of Warner Brothers projects scheduled for 1993 release, including FREE WILLY, 
GRUMPY OLD MEN, and DENNIS THE MENACE, but because of hls sci-fi background he was eventually compelled to ac- 
cept DEMOLITION MAN. Unfortunately, the film was plagued with production problems and received a cool reception 
by critics and audiences alike. "I understand in retrospect that WILLY would have been the correct choice," he 
wrote in hls diary afterward. He was so ashamed of the studio's final cut of DEMOLITION MAN that he asked that 
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the directorial credit on Russian and French prints be credited to ALAIN SMITHEEOVITCH . Audiences and critics, 
in their defense, had difficulty with some of the imagery in the Stallone-Snipes action film, especially the 
slow motion tracking shots of eggs rolling off cherry blossoms gliding across a lake that opened and closed the 
film. 


Unhappy with his treatment by Warners but locked into a two-picture deal, he quickly chose another project 
solely to finish out his contract. Ironically, RICHIE RICH became the highest grossing film of his career, 
handily beating out the box office receipts of his five Russian films combined. Eschewing the directorial 
flourishes associated with his previous films, Tarkovsky turned in a film celebrating wealth, capitalism and 
freedom. He claimed to relate personally to its story of a little blonde rich boy, telling Jay Leno that “in 
the Soviet Union, we were taught that money and greed are evil. I am saying, with my film, that wealth is a 
wonderful thing." 

In late 1994, Tarkovsky was up for consideration for both BATMAN FOREVER and JUMANJI when he was stopped for 
drunk driving after being clocked doing one hundred and twenty miles an hour on Sunset Blvd in a Ferrari 348 
GTS. In retrospect the incident seemed to be the culmination of a lifestyle change for which Communism had not 
prepared him. In a diary entry dated March 14, 1993, Tarkovsky wrote, "The cocaine here is very pure and in- 
spiring. After a quick midnight snort I can forget my longings for Mother Russia and that most of the street 
girls on Sunset east of the 101 ate really trannies." 


His career was temporarily sidelined by personal problems. Desperate for money to pay for his legal defense but 
without a contract and dropped by his agent after making improper remarks to "Entertainment Tonight" in which 
he compared himself to OJ Simpson, Tarkovsky disappeared from the Hollywood nightlife, but a trip back to Rus- 
sia in the spring of 1995 helped renew his sense of ambition. He returned to the US full of ideas and ready to 
work. Although the major studios' doors were still closed to him, he found a directing job at Full Moon Enter- 
tainment, which needed another installment in its popular puppet master series. PUPPET MASTER IV: revenge OF 
THE STALKER was intended as both a continuation of Full Moan's profitable straight-to-video movies as well as a 
sequel to Tarkovsky's own 1979 sci-fi film. Unfortunately, the film, ebout a pair of FBI agents who enter the 
Zone only to be attacked by radioactive killer puppets, never saw release. "It was Incoherent," Full Moon head 
Charles Band later told the magazine Gorezone. "Almost three hours of walking around a monochromatic Bronson 
Canyon before the first puppet even shows up! I was like, even I can't release this garbage.” 

Tarkovsky was devastated, as his final diary entry shows. "My blood colors the frames of this film and my 
breath animates the characters' souls. This was the culmination of my art and its treatment at the hands of men 
who cannot fathom human feeling has broken ray will." His physical health was suffering too, and he was admitted 

Soviet boy's friendship with a whale, 

DONALD CLARENCE SIMPSON, died January 19, 2006, aged 62 

Former Hollywood producer Don Simpson was found dead of an apparent heart attack at his Sylraar home this morn- 
ing. The reclusive Simpson was once one of the biggest names in Hollywood, whose early films like FLASHDANCE, 
TOP CUN, and BEVERLY HILLS COP brought in hundreds of millions of dollars at the box office and helped define 
the movie culture of the 1980'3. But after a near-fatal heart attack in 1996 he abruptly quit the business to 
focus on his health. "Lying on that bathroom floor, I saw God," he told Christianity Today shortly after his 
recovery. "In an instant He showed me everything I owned, it all flashed before my eyes, and I heard Him say, 
'You need more than this.' I knew immediately what He meant." 

Raised as a Southern Baptist, Simpson went off to reclaim his lapsed faith. He sold his house in California and 
moved into Alabama's Splintered Cross Center, a controversial detox clinic not endorsed by the Southern Baptist 
Convention. The SCC claims to purify both the bodies and souls of its patients, and was Investigated by federal 
authorities in the early 1990's after a string of on-site deaths. Simpson himself rejected the controversy. 

ally and morally cleansing to someone who was as sinful as I was." 

After leaving the clinic in 1999, Simpson returned to Hollywood with a new mission. "I need to make movies that 
will be good for people's souls," he told Variety in April of that year. After two years of unsuccessfully try- 
ing to raise funds for what he called "a modern-day INTOLERANCE," he finally found backing for a movie thanks 
to an unlikely event: the September 11, 2001 terrorist attacks. 

The idea for JIHAD LIGHTNING came to him as he watched the attacks on television that morning. "Like everyone 
in America, I was glued to the television all day, on my knees praying and crying over the lives that were 
lost. 9/11 was like a scene out of one of Jerry's and my old movies, and I knew I needed to do something to 
make up for it." Already a well-regarded editorialist in neoconservative circles, Simpson had a script ready in 
forty-eight hours and was meeting with financiers six days after that. Rumors of a secret trip to Mashington 

claim when asked about photos taken of him with then-Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld just four days after the 
attack. 


Funding for JIHAD LIGHTNING came together almost immediately and before Christmas the actors were in front of 
the camera. The film's star Mel Gibson remembers the atmosphere on set was friendly but intense. “Simpson had a 
vision and nothing could dissuade him from it. He was so convinced in the rightness of his every action that he 


acquired a kind of purity of essence, like we were his little birds and he was St. Francis. We joked that when 
he stood with his back to the sun, we could see through him." 


Their faith in Simpson paid off when the film opened the following September 11'“ and became an enormous suc- 
cess, eventually toppling TITANIC'S box office records. Although the three-hour epic about America's forcible 
conversion of Muslim countries to Christianity in the wake of a nuclear terrorist attack on Tulsa wasn't con- 
sidered the moat artistic film of the year (“Like STARSHIP TROOPERS with Arabs instead of bugs," the New York 
Times sneered), it was embraced worldwide and is considered at least partially responsible for then-President 
George W. Bush's decision to invade Iran, Iraq, and Saudi Arabia in 2003. 

For his part, Simpson avoided the parties and limelight. "I'm beyond that now," he said in 2004 from his 
trailer in Sylmar, where ha spent his last days reading the Bible and taking target practice at Pepsi bottles. 
"God opened up my eyes to what really matters. I realized that the 1960's counterculture's rejection of main- 

values, and I withdrew. The counterculture still hates small-town, traditional America but they're trying to 
destroy it through Wal-Mart, immigration and MTV rather than student protests, sit-ins and draft dodging." 

Although he produced no more movies, he stayed in the public eye by publishing a monthly newsletter, "Christ's 
Right-Hand Hammer," which mixed his unique take on the Scriptures with anti-government screeds and political 
editorializing that verged on conspiracy theory. 



There are so many reasons why things suck now and why film, music and art are dead. The internet, by prnviding 
information on everything to anyone at any time, devalues information and our culture. There is no longer the 
longing need for escape from reality that only movies could provide in the past, since anyone can today simply 
watch or read things online. It has been said that because of the access to information that the internet pro- 
vides, it is easier to go online and copy and disrespect the past (as hipsterisra has done) than make things 
that contribute to a new culture for the current decade. This is what has been happening for the last 15 years, 
and It looks like this will continue for good, unfortunately. 

Today the artistic process is flayed wide open. With blogs and buzz, the making of a film has already been 
heavily documented, opined on, gossiped about, and fully deconstructed long before the film Is even shown. Man- 
datory inflation of production and mar);eting budgets prevent lower-budgeted personal works from being made. 
Remakes have now been the norm for about 10 years, so what we thought would be an awful trend is clearly here 
to stay... until everything is completely remade in 50 years. So, looking back, it is not as Impressive that the 
filmmakers we love from the past put out what they did. There were not nearly as many obstacles financially and 
culturally as there are today. I wrote in a previous issue about Kubrick and Ford having to work at Taco Bell 
in Che 21st century. That was in jest, but a lot of them would undoubtedly not go into filmmaking were they 
around today. We are told that critics today worship their movies, yet clearly their oeuvres are deemed not 
worthy of being followed or Imitated. Otherwise we would have seen works like theirs made over the last 20 
years. Instead we are just told that new shitty films are “influenced by" Kubrick, Cassavetes, etc. 

I will end on a kind and optimistic note. For a work of quality to come out these days, it is even more impres- 
sive than if one of its same quality did in the 70s and 80s where that was the norm. Because of all the obsta- 
cles that would have weeded out our heroes of the past were they alive and starting out now, it will take a NEW 
and BETTER type of art to push through. We have not yet seen this type of art but I believe it is what is due 
next for us - Artists and works even greater than those from the glory years! 
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FAXES AMD SAVAGES: THE MODERH EXPLOITATION THEATER, OR MODERK LIFE AS DIRECTED BY ROBERT A. ENDELSON 

Compiled by Wheatpenny and Ziklore 

where are the exploitation theaters of today? It's not as if the urges they used to fulfill have been van- 
quished like some primitive rite outlawed by missionaries. The fact that large swaths of society are now post- 
Chrlstian indicates the opposite, that the traditional restraints keeping our basest desires in check have been 
cut, and that the declining standards of public discourse actually encourage the behaviors that sleazy movies 
once acted out for us. Grog and I believe that today's exploitation theaters are the comment threads of online 
news articles, a place where people go to anonymously get off on the thrill of expressing the hateful, racist 
and misanthropic feelings they normally have to repress around their spouses and co-workers. We have therefore 
decided to present to you with some of the most audacious and compelling comments we could find— the modern 
equivalents of FIGHT FOR YOUR LIFE and EMANUELLE IN AMERICA-all of which we guarantee are ripped, if not from 
headlines, from the darkest corners of the NY Post, Daily News and New Jersey's Star Ledger. 

It's only a matter of time before the Federal Government starts going after anonymous commentators as “domestic 
terrorists," as it tends to do to anyone who threatens its monopoly on power and violence. Because of this, we 
need to state that the views expressed hereunder do not necessarily represent those of the JOIC's editors and 
are presented merely to illustrate the continuing devolution of our post-cinematic culture. In no particular 


What a truly sad and disgusting place NYC has become. Filled with fakes and savages, not the kind of city it 
used to be. - Brankooi 

This Is exactly what happened to Bernie Goetz 25 years ago. The only difference is that he had a gun. All 
whites should have a gun when riding the subway. - Sheepy D 

Rule #1. Don't travel alone through town when civilized folks have gone to bed. #2. If you have to be out in 
crazy hours carry a weapon. #3. If verbally accosted, never respond. #4. If attacked don't act defensively. The 
best defense is offense. Try to kill them. - NYAndy 

back In the IQ's 1 always carried a very sharp barber straight razor in my pocket ALWAYS OPENED, why would you 
in any era take a subway at 4am and not be armed and ready??? now we got stun gun, big knives, mace etc 
etc. ...you ALWAYS need to be ready to even the score.... i am. — nyc born n raised 

These politically correct white kids move hare from these idyllic little towns: Madison Wisconsin, Santa Cruz 
California, Eugene Oregon and think black people are brimming with songs of joy: happy to see them- and then- 
BOOM! Realty wakes them up. To be perfectly honest, knowing what blacks are really like. ..I'm surprised he was- 
n’t skinned and eaten. - Sexy Minx 

Just this weekend I was watching a movie on tv where a character played by Jodie Foster was on a subway car and 
was approached by two young black animal thugs. She was carrying and killed them both. Just saying... - state82 

I keep seeing people saying get over slavery. I guess its easy to say that when your ancestors were the ones 
doing the dirt. Its like saying get over it when someone makes a mistake in your favor. Funny Funny bunch you 
Saltines are. - TOODAMNSLICK 

Time to make more predator niggleta I guess. - rick2012a 

piece of Shit garbarge niS@er loser! A dis-credit to my race! He should be destroyed! - Harlnes44 

Jealous much? Maybe if you put more effort into actually doing something than whining that everyone else isn't 
doing anything right (I took a quick perusal of your comments on your profile, and you seem to pretty much hate 
everyonel you could have more than an SSI check and a pot of ramen noodles. - spitspat 

Bloomfield Ave area as the ditzoons ran wild! Not one looter got by me and the boys. Not one! Now look at 
Bloomfield ave, disgusting! - parufan 

National Guard. Armored vehicles. Automatic weapons, full metal jacket rounds. Flak jackets. Clearly thugs 

Can we just start being honest? Quit trying to hide race. Everyone knows when they read this s*** that in real- 
ity, it should've read "Mob of Niggers Goes Nuts Again." God. Can we just fence off the hood and poison the 
water. These people are worthless. - Joe44 

Too bad the intended victim wasn't Paul Kersey ... instead of $hundreds of thousands of taxpayers money now being 
wasted on incarcerating the animals, we'd just have a nice little boon for the local funeral parlor. - 
Jimmy_SaYS 

Hove out. Pure and simple. Don't need to live in that town any more. Jersey, although a laughingstock of the 
world. Is your best option. - RichieLemon 

Good morning, He removed a lot of comments here that were disrespectful and inappropriate. 

We also removed the responses to those comments. 

A police officer was killed. Please keep that in mind as you compose your comments. Refrain from speculating 
about what happened in the comments. Thanks. — NJ.com Staff 
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INTERVIEW 




PHOTON 


By Wheatpenny 


PHOTON (1963-1977) was such a great fanzine that I wanted to talk to its creator and find out what trade it so. 

I began by emailing its creator, Marlt Franl<, and he was kind enough to put up with ray questions concerning 
something he stopped doing over 30 years ago. If some of these answers seem familiar, it's because while we 
were conducting it via email over the course of a year or so, Mr. Frank was asked to contribute his reminis- 
cences to a history of PHOTON that was slated for an issue of Dick Klemenson's "Little Shoppe of Horrors." Mr. 
Frank asked if he could send along his answers, and Grog and 1 agreed. For anyone looking for a fuller account 
of PHOTON from birth to death, you can find it in issue #26 of Klemenson's wonderful fanzine. Order the rest of 
the issues while you're at it. 



The first S Photon covers have a hand-drawn, homemade look similar to the early Carden Ghouls Gazettes. Was the 
tures from those earliest issues that you were or are proud of7 

While I had to produce content for the early issues, I was soon lucky enough to have interested fans send in 

contributions from all over the country and, later, the world. I put ads for PHOTON into ocher fan- 

zines. There were so many people hungry for information and opinions on fantasy films that ray circulated grew 
rapidly. I was able to buy a mimeograph machine and abandon the painstaking gelatin hectograph process that 
required me to lay each page down one at a time onto a gelatin surface Imprinted with the master. Here's a 
funny story. Issue f3 featured a letter of scathing oritlcism, taking me to task for pages that were scarcely 
dark enough to be read and articles that were poorly written. He signed the letter "A Disgusted Fan" but 1 
soon learned the letter was written by none other than Frederick S. Clarke of CINEFANTASTIQDE fame! 

Besides crossing paths with Clarke and Ackerman, you also had fellow teenage fanzine writer John H. Carpenter 
writing for you. <As an aside, he reviews Bava's HERCULES Iff THE HAUNTED ffORLD in tB without mentioning the 
director's name.) I was wondering how Carpenter got involved in Photon and what you remember about working with 
him. I'd also be curious to bear your opinion on his post-Phaton career. 

1 can no longer recall the specific way John and 1 first came in contact. As you know, he was also publishing a 

fanzine and, in those days, we all exchanged issues and wrote to each other fairly regularly. I probably still 

time and our attention to detail grew along with us. 

I have been a fan of John's films since the day I first saw HALLOMEEN, a masterpiece by any standard. A few 
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CRAZE 


By Ziklore 

In previous issues RJ and I have written about the VHS stores In the towns we grew up In, and also those in 
NYC. Although those stores are gone. In the last few years the VHS format has found a fervent new following 
among young horror cinephiles. This following has gotten big enough that there was even an article about it in 
the New York Times a few months ago (10/26/2 Dll) . For the age group whose first format was DVD's, the big box 
art of old VHS tapes on labels like Continental and Paragon Video must be a treat for them, much in the way the 
art of LPs is to those who grew up on cassette tapes and CDs. Yet while LPs in many ways have superior sound to 
CDs, VHS has much poorer quality than Blu-Ray or DVD and deteriorates over time. In certain cases, though, this 
poor quality is actually preferred, since many of the old horrors appear darker and thus scarier than their 
cleaned-up and remastered versions. This is how I first saw those films. 

The drawbacks to this new movement are its aura of hipsterish irony and its ignorance of VHS preservation. Most 
of these tapes are close to 3D years old and should not be screened since the player (which is cheap and old in 
many cases) will damage the tape. This happened to my original tape of SURF II, and now 1 no longer have that 
film. It would be better to make a dub to screen. 

I have attended a few VHS revival events and they have tape trading, which is a good thing, since it's much 
more difficult to obtain tapes now. If only these kids knew how easy it was in the mid-nineties with the abun- 
dance of used VHS stores! I will always miss those stores, especially when I think about how I discovered 
Tarkovsky’s films. It wasn't from SOLARIS, but earlier, when I was in a video store while I was still in high 
school and I saw a big, Fox Lorber 2-VHS set called STALKER and rented it because I thought it was a new giallo 
or horror. I was surprised by what I saw and also that it was from 1979, not the 90s. Although I've seen all of 
his films since then, STALKER is still my favorite. I wouldn't have had this sort of "discovery" without being 
able to browse blindly through stores, and I don’t think anything can really replace that. Same goes for book 


think it's a good thing. If for no other reason than the original artwork and old video quality presentation of 
these films on home video is being preserved - and joy is spread to new generations from it. 


THE TELEPHONE BOOK 


By Ziklore 

I attended a screening of THE TELEPHONE BOOK (1971) at the 92Y Trlbeca theater in NYC. It was the first public 
screening of a 35rnm print in 40 years. The movie is a surreal sex comedy, loosely about a puritanical naked 
woman falling for and trying to track down an obscene phone caller. Shot in black and white in NYC. Towards the 
end there is an amazing Crumb-ish sexual animated sequence. Veteran voice actor Norman Rose plays the caller 
and wears a pig mask while giving pompous monologues similar to those of Jack D. Ripper in DR. STPANGELOVE. The 
soundtrack has some weird electronic tones and beats as well. Also of note is Dolph Sweet (from “Gimme a 
Break!") playing a perv who gives an interview to the camera about how when he's lonely he runs down an empty 
street and farts a lot. It also contains a very early appearance by Jill Clayburgh. 


The producer Merwyn Bloch was in attendance and told some great stories, including how: 

Hugh Hefner was a fan of the film (originally released under the name HOT NUMBER), and wanted it to be the 
first film released by his new film company. Playboy Productions. Instead, he ended up using Polanski's MACBETH 


which caused the venture to fail. 

Bloch was an ad exec, In charge of MGM's account in 
the 6Ds and 70s, and came up with many famous movie 
marketing slogans. One fan in the audience asked if 
he came up with the slogan from THE TENANT - "Nobody 
does it to you like Roman Polanski!" He admitted that 


Steve Martin was a huge fan of the film. 

The film's style was consciously influenced by Go- 
dard. 

Andy Warhol was filmed for an intermission sequence 
that Bloch later cut out of the film. He remarked 
this was a bad decision as the film would not have 
fallen into obscurity had he left it in. 

Bloch mentioned that upon accepting a Golden Globe 
for WAR HORSE earlier this year, Steven Spielberg 
thanked Disney in his speech and mentioned that they 
trusted him so much, they would have even let him 
direct the telephone book! 



If you, Hke most virile men, cannot wail' for your 
wife— if your climax comes too fast. Icavini; her un< 
satisfied and frustrated — then you nhould read A 
Doctor Discusses Sex Harmony'. This didactic booklet 
shows you a safe, simple and effective way to easily 
delay your climax, prolon^r the union and pleasure. 
SATISFY YOUR WIFE I 

Sho need never knew tlist it is beinit useit, yet Klu-'lt love you 
for the thriilinK ec!>tscy you’ll evoke in hi-r. It also contain.n 
many importHne factH on marital relations, love zones an<l 
the technique of making love ami frankly e.tnlains how hus- 
band and wife can achieve complete sexual fullilment. Just 
•end this ad. your foil address (plea-M.- print) and II for your 
revealinit copy. No C.O.D.'s. ShippiMi post|>ai<l. sealed and 
marked 'Personaron 10-day money-back ituarantee. I>nn'b 
mis* the joy of perfect mutual satisfaction. Onler NOW!| 

nSNKIVaiCO..Rm. 74H. P.0.|Ml2O.UmMCity.N.jJ 
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AMERICANA REMEMBERED 


By Mheatpenny 


On the day the Twin Towers fell in 2001, I temporarily lost contact with Grog, who was at the Journal's main 
office in downtown Manhattan. Hla didn't have Internet access or cell phone service, so until I got a text mes- 
sage from him several days later claiming troops had been called in to put down an army of the newly-risen 
dead, 1 had no idea where he was. I was managing the Journal's west coast office at the time, and it was diffi- 
cult to understand the destruction on anything but a symbolic and political scale, since the images of it only 
registered with the same flat visual impact that television gives to everything. On September 12 1 was eating 
lunch in a Chinese restaurant in LA and heard two men in the next booth over working out the details of a pitch 
for a science-fiction movie about space pirates. From what I could tell, it was not metaphorical. 

The Journal isn't concerned with the politics of the event, and political arguments In general, but now, just 

rately understand the present. Of all the cultural lessons that Hollywood' s— and America' s— reaction to the ter- 
rorist attacks of 10 years ago taught us, the most despeirlng is that Americana has finally been relegated to 
our culture's antique shop along with other Twentieth-century concerns like Communism and Prohibition. 

Americana is, by definition, anything associated with the cultural heritage of the United States as it devel- 
oped Indigenously from the Revolution onwards, and is often expressed in symbols imbued with patriotism or nos- 
talgia. Roadside diners. Fifties cars and artwork idealizing pioneer life and the great lost ideal of the Heat 
can all be classified as Americana, but there's also a broader and less dlscernable definition that, like por- 
nography, you know when you see it. It's in the attitudes and values developed by the ambitious people of Euro- 
pean descent who came hare to free themselves of their class shackles and which were formed as a response to 
the challenges of the new continent. It was rooted in a respect for and fear of the land, but in contrast to 
the Indians' way of life, also in the desire to master it. 

There's been surprisingly little research done on the history of Americana. In the 1960's it became as unfash- 
ionable aa blackface as the entertainment industry started catering to the youth market, and as that first 

about the benefits of raulticulturalisra and diversity have since contributed to its decline, as has the gradual 
demographic erosion of people of European descent, but the dif ficult-to-grasp nature of passing time and out 
brains' unique way of processing it might be the biggest culprit. 

Depending on how you look at it, time either moves quickly or slowly, but life is always rushing forward at a 
headlong pace. Nostalgia, the essence of Americana, is the desire to re-experience the feelings our younger 
selves once had In our smallest and most personal moments. No one feels nostalgia for the dreams, hopes or 
plans— the things normally associated with a "life'’— they once had. We are instead nostalgic for the days we 
spent at the beach with our parents when we were small or the late summer evenings in deserted schoolyards we 
had as teenagers. Terrence Malick's THE TREE OF LIFE needs to be as unstructured as it is because in order to 
capture nostalgia the children in it can't have dreams or plans. The big things that happen to them, like their 
father losing his job and moving them out of their neighborhood, need to be as mysterious to them as they are 
helpless to stop them. To accurately recreate childhood It has to be represented as a series of memories with- 
out a narrative flow, because this is the way our memories are— strung out behind us like clothes on a clothes- 
line, each one unconnected to the next. 

The audience I saw it with were people of Malick’s age or older-besldes professional film writers and film 
buffs, the only group willing to take a gamble on an atthouae movie anymore— and yet even they were audibly dis- 
appointed by it. Why? Not much happens but the film is never boring, since its visual and aural experience is 
unrelentingly beautiful. Every scene is an unsentimental memory filtered through a gauze of lens flare and 

competition of boyhood without needing to define its characters by it, and maybe this lack of obvious calcula- 
tion is what bored the old folks. I'm not implying the movie wasn't calculated— when people say a movie is "too 
calculated” they really mean it’s been miscalculated, since every movie ever made has been calculated for im- 
pact and profit. Like all of Malick's films, TREE is free of the need to be balanced regarding political his- 
tory and to negate its happy moments with self-deflating criticism or "fairness.” Maybe the upper-middle- 
class, Apple-fetishizing arthouse crowds today are more savvy than educated; as they've become more broadly 
conscious of what's current, they've lost the depth of perspective and the ability to tolerate untraditlonal 


Or maybe provincial sincerity scares them. Mark Twain would probably have laughed at the provinciality of TREE, 
as would have Sinclair Lewis, Mencken and everyone in the cosmopolitan vein of American life who's ever looked 
to European class ideals to fulfill their image of an enlightened society. But on the other side of this great 
divide are Melville, Thoreau and Frost, who defined America by using the natural world to express their inte- 
rior spirituality. Malick may be spiritually descended from this latter group, but he doesn't quite have their 
poetic touch; compare his thudding symbolism of the door frame through which Sean Penn's character must "walk" 
to achieve psychic cleansing to Frost's mountain in "The Birthplace." Also notice how, like in Malick's movie, 
it's the father who builds the home and brings the family’s "various lives to pass": 

Here further up the mountain slope 
Than there was ever any hope, 

My father built, enclosed a spring, 

Strung chains of wall round everything, 

Subdued the growth of earth to grass. 

And brought our various lives to pass. 

A dozen girls and boys we were. 

The mountain seemed to like the stir. 

And made of us a little while— 
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with always something In her smile. 

Today she wouldn't know our name. 

(No girl's, of course, has stayed the same.) 

The mountain pushed us off her knees. 

And now her lap is full of trees. 

If a young filmmaker like Greg Hanson had used 
a symbol like Malick'a door frame, he would 
have been mocked by his peers for being pre- 
tentious and noncommercial. Malick gets a pass 
solely because of his extraordinary cinematic 
technique. 

But what technique! After you've gotten sucked 
in to the rhythm of TREE OF LIFE, it's tough 
to return to normal movies, with their pre- 
dictable linearity and dramatic crescendos and 
resolves. Television-dimmed, genre-saturated 
audiences now have expectations of regularity 
that are as ingrained in their minds as the 
green rings in the upper right-hand corner of 
the frame announcing a reel change in films 
once were. Malick is more a conductor than a 

there were ten of him, we'd probably be crying out for the safe predictability of genre movies. 

Unique as he may be, though, he's also consistent. TREE, like all of his films, is an elaboration on the themes 
and stylistic practices he'd already established in his first movie, BADLANDS (1973). BADLANDS is particularly 
relevant here because it's set at roughly the same time as THE TREE OF LIFE yet separated by nearly thirty 
years of changes in cultural perspective. It tells the story of a naive young girl who accompanies a spree kil- 
ler across the Midwest in 1959, and its America is flat, empty, and frozen in time, whose rundown barns and 
lonesome gas stations make the landscape practically indistinguishable from John Milius's vision of 1920' s 
America in DILLINGER, also from 1973. The barely pubescent Holly (Sissy Spacek, whose first cousin Rip Torn had 
his own nightmare roadtrip in PAYDAY, also 1973) feels a mixture of reverence and revulsion towards Martin 
Sheen's Kit that makes her one of cinema's moat unreliable narrators, and the death of her innocence over the 
course of the movie is a reflection on the end of traditional America and the birth of the new, self-conscious 
one, obsessed with fame, celebrity and its own self-image, as seen in the way the schizophrenic Kit stage- 

commenting ironically on her nalvetfe or mocking her innocence. 

But BADLANDS doesn't just show the unraveling of Americana, it helps build up its myth, while George Hood's 
ROCKADAY RICHIE AND THE QUEEN OF THE HOP, shot the same summer by independent filmmakers in northwest Oregon, 
takes a different slant on the same true story. Although both movies cover the basic facts of the case, QUEEN 
OF THE HOP'S vision of the Fifties is one where there's a lot of repressed anger beneath the surface. The 
greasers in the diner who only respect Richie once he becomes famous for his murders, the stereotypical 5Q's 
teenage lovers that quarrel when the girl's attracted to Richie's bad boy image, and the taunting that Richie 
gets from his older brother all suggest that his anger at tfie world is an outgrowth of his circumstances. While 
Malick'a film focuses on the comforts of the ideal of Americana and the dangers of escaping it— the farther away 
the lovers run, Che more literally desolate their surroundings become— QUEEN OF THE HOP sees the end, or trans- 
formation, of historical America as a necessity given its corruption and smug smallness. That makes HOP'S sym- 
pathies more a product of their time (and ours) than Malick's, whose films' sympathies have always been out of 
step with the Zeitgeist. 

Malick takes more license with the facts of the case, but it’s poetic license, and he makes clear that Kit is 
clinically schizophrenic (hearing voices), while Richie is more of a soulless. Krug-like psychopath full of 
anger at the world. Russell Fast plays Richard Stark nearly as well as Martin Sheen plays Kit, and actually has 
the tougher job because he's not surrounded by the same level of professionalism in the cast and crew. The two 
films' visions of the American landscape conflict as well, with BADLANDS positing that civilization ends just 
beyond the cocooning confines of the town limits— her father (Warren Oates) Is like a sentry guarding the exits, 
with his job repairing billboards on lonesome stretches of highway— while Richie and Laura are continually frus- 
trated in their attempts to get away. It's almost musical how these two films, shot nearly simultaneously and 
without any awareness of the other's existence, present us with mirror-image representations of the two compet- 
ing views of Americana that have evolved down to today: as an idyllic lost world and as a starched and close- 
minded, unfair place. 

We're also lucky to have a wealth of contemporary articles to show us how the real Starkweather/Fugate murders 
were treated at the time, before they became Americana. In January, 1958, nineteen-year-old Charles Stark- 
weather killed the family of his fourteen year old "girlfriend" Caril Fugate before they both set out on a 
Icllllng spree that didn't end until eight more people were dead. The April, 1958 issue of “Official Detective" 
branded them "Nebraska's Ten Heart-of-Hate Killings" (only 10 because the 11'" was in Wyoming) and stuck the 
story back on page 32, in-between a story that wondered “could a snowball help police find the slayer of little 
Diana Pennells of New York's Bronx” and one that Informed readers that "a five-letter obscenity was the only 
clue to the Christmas slayer of the Queens Village, Long Island, mother." This despite the fact that at the 
time, the Starkweather killings were the second largest mass murder in American history after Howard Unruh of 
Camden, New Jersey, who shot thirteen people dead in 1949. 

“Official Detective" provides grisly details of the crimes that both movies redact. To start with, both BAD- 
LANDS and HOP reduce the number of victims and soften their pair's brutality. Starkweather not only killed 
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Fugate's stepfather, as depicted in both movies, but he 
also shot her birth mother and beat and stabbed her two- 
year-old half-sister to death. The pair then stayed in the 
house for several days, during which time Fugate calmly 
turned away inquisitive relatives with the explanation 
cnat the rest of her family was sick with the "Asian flu." 
Also censored by both filmmakers was the fact that six- 
r.een-year-old victim Carol King had been "'unnaturally' 
assaulted either while she was dying or after she was 
dead." The magazine's Fifties modesty leaves the quoted 
adjective "unnaturally" menacingly vague. HOP makes King's 
death a more common rape-murder, while BADLANDS avoids it 
entirely. Both Malick and Hood undoubtedly felt details 
•ike these would negate any possible sympathy for either 
Kit/Richie or Holly/Laura, and they were probably right. 

But both films also wrestled with how to portray Fugate. 

In real life she was so poor her house didn't even have 
indoor plumbing, but in both movies she lives in a pretty 
two-story home not unlike the ones in TREE OF LIFE. (From a post-TREE OF LIFE perspective, I have to wonder if 
the mysterious shot of Holly looking out the window of her father's house at a group of young boys hanging 
around under a street lamp was something personal, like Malick' s way of putting himself and his brothers in the 
movie.) As mentioned above, BADLANDS portrays her as an innocent, overlooking Fugate's real-life behavior in 
the days following the murder of her family as well as Starkweather's contention that she participated in the 
murders, while HOP generally follows the story her defense (unsuccessfully) used in court, that she was 
his terrorized hostage. Starkweather, who'd been in a "special education group for students with low mental 
abilities" while in middle school, was one of seven children, and when he and Fugate fled Lincoln, they were 
hoping to make it to the house of one of his brothers, in Washington state. Malick drops this mundane detail 
and makes their journey more mythical, "like a fairy tale, outside time, like 'Treasure Island,'" as he once 


The February 10, 1958 issue of "Life Magazine" presents the Starkweather story differently. Being a more pro- 
gressive publication aimed at a higher class readership, the text accompanying the many photos tries to 
"understand" Starkweather. To achieve this they reprint quotes from his parents about how he'd been bullied 
because of his "dull-normal range" IQ, small stature, and poor eyesight. They also quote a Dr. James Reinhardt, 
criminologist at the University of Nebraska, who used the Freudian jargon of the day to explain the young kil- 
ler: "Here was a totally defeated ego which had no satisfactory anchorage in social life. Socially he was sim- 
ply an empty man. The only way he could become important was by killing." Dr. Reinhardt made a career out of 
teenage killers, telling attendees at the second annual Seminar on Sex Crimes and the Sexual Criminal in Sait 
Lake City in 1964 that most of the 18 he'd interviewed "seemed to have a certain poetic sentiment about their 
crimes." He went on to say that none had "an adhesive connection" with his family. "But most children left to 
drift by busy parents or relatives do well anyhow. It's the more sensitive ones who fail," he explained. This 

thing about growing up in the Midwest^ There's no check on you. People imagine It's the kind of place where 
your behavior is under constant observation, where you really have to tee the line. They got that idea from 
Sinclair Lewis. But people can really get ignored there and fall into bad soil. Kit did, and he grew up like a 
big poisonous weed." 

BADLANDS has become a modern classic, accepted by the Library of Congress, but HOP was unable to secure a dis- 
tributor at the time and only played locally in Washington state. It wouldn't get national distribution until 
ten years later, when Independent Artists bought it, retitled It STARK RAVING MAD, and released it in January 
1983. Shortly after that it got a brief VHS release (as EXECUTION), but the cost of the rights to the Fifties 
songs played throughout has lilcely stymied any further home video incarnations, although a German-dubbed ver- 
sion is on Region 2 DVD under the strange title ROCK BABY. 

electric chair in 1959, Fugate was convicted to life in prison but paroled in 1976. She now lives in Michigan 
and is a retired medical technician. To this day she maintains her complete Innocence. 

And so we look for signs of modern Americana, not of the honey-glowing nostalgic variety but in contemporary 
movies. It's not easy, with pervasive cynicism engendered by the always-on internet and the absence of common 
ideals bred by a fragmentation of tastes into subcultures. Mainstream Hollywood movies avoid it in order to 
sell their product to an International audience, while smaller movies (Independent now seems like such an inex- 
act word) like the Austin-shot RED, WHITE AND BLUE revel in nihilism as though it were the only alternative to 
terminal corporate blandness . But in the 21“' century, the moment anything Is identified as being cool, it im- 

gain. The internet instantaneously aborts anything cool by , leaving the door wide open for corporations to 
step in, homogenize and repackage whatever it was to a wider audience that thinks it's finding something novel. 

The fact that SKATELAND is set in Texas is interesting since the bad guys, named the Four Horsemen, are exactly 
the kind of white trash failures that Eagle Pennell had sympathy for, but who are presented here as villains. 

effects of his parents' divorce on middle-class Richie^ the kind of ' artist/writer more commonly found in upper- 
rniddle-ciass families and movies. Everyone here speaks the language of TV, like a 1983 version of THE WONDER 
YEARS; it's set in Texas but might as well be Milwaukie or New Jersey. Apparently small town Texas kids in the 
190O's didn't have Texas accents and only listened to New Order, Blondie and Ketallica, and the only ones who 
listened to country music were blue-collar car mechanics whose transistors play, of course. Haggard and Nel- 
son's version of "Poncho and Lefty." Everyone is so damn sensitive and thoughtful and self-aware of their 
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situations and emotions, they're like graduates of the Jesse 
Eisenberg School of Hesitant Acting. Watching movies about people 
who can only talk about their feelings and not act on them is bor- 
ing, or all Ego and no Id, as Dr. Reinhardt would say. Why else 
would we watch movies set in Texas except to see stories about 
larger than life, red-blooded characters full of passion and lust. 

Like so much that panders to Generation Y, it's a movie afraid of 
exploring human interaction, as evinced by the way it cuts away 
the moment after Richie admits to his female friend that his par- 
ents are getting divorced. This is exactly the point in their con- 
versation that their true feelings should be revealed, but no. 

moves the plot along without probing its meaning to the charac- 
ters. Unfortunately, the whole movie suffers from a TV-like pre- 
dictability. You think his best friend, a professional dirt bike 
rider, is going to drop a late second-act bomb that his career is 
finished, like the figure skating sister in FLASHDANCE, that helps 
Richie tealite the fragility of dreams? You think Richie will 
nearly throw away his relationship with his gorgeous best friend 
who's in love with him when his hot blond ex-glrlf riend suddenly 
reappears? You think there's gonna be a tragic accident involving 
a close friend that finally puts Richie on the right path? Pennell 
himself had a solidly middle class upbringing but he also had an 
affinity for the characters he created. They were reflections of 
his darker nature— his lazy, drunken, disloyal side— while the kids 
here are the filmmakers' sollpslstlc Idealizations of themselves. 
The America portrayed In Americana may have been false, but it was 
false for a purpose other than self-interest. The 1980's kids in 
SKATELAND see themselves at the end of the era, but they're very 
much a product of this era, the twenty-first century. Where did 
these East Coast-sounding, middle-class, small-town Texas kids 
come from? They're clearly not the nouveaux riche of oil money like the upper class of THE INITIATION or the 
blue collar nobodies in PSYCHO FROM TEXAS. They're Texas by way of Chicago, I guess, since the "In Memory of 
John Hughes" title card at the end sums up which branch of Americana this really fits into— and make no mistake, 
Hughes is now modern Americana, like it or not. 

It's not easy to find 21*' century examples of Americana. The consistently underrated Polish brothers have made 
two good ones, JACKPOT in 2000 and THE ASTRONAUT FARMER in 2006, even paying homage to Pennell in the latter 
through their casting of Doris Hargrave, Pennell's former lover and the star of his first two features as well 
as the little-known but wonderful FAST MONEY, which he shot. Big-name Hollywood made its own attempt in 2011 
with LARRY CROWNE, starring Julia Robert and Toro Hanks, whose career has alternated between unusually sympa- 
thetic depictions of middle-class white men in modern America and recreations of the better moments of our re- 

ventionality, which undermine the viewer's faith in the filmmakers' integrity. Setting it in Southern Califor- 
nia enhances its feeling of tinselness, since after years of trying to convince the rest of America of SoCal's 
magic, to drop megastar Hanks into it as an ordinary Wal-Mart-like worker feels disingenuous. This is supposed 
to be the land of dreams! In the end it feels like a movie that started out with a relevant and meaningful idea 
that got perverted by the machinations of the Hollywood process, specifically the dopey love story and the 
multi-ethnic moped gang that "teaches him how to live again," or however the studio memo undoubtedly justified 
it. Compared to the serious way Depression-era movies like LITTLE MAN, HHAT NOW? had their characters juggle 
love and deprivation, every character here feels emotionally oversimplified and calcified into stereotype. In a 
way maybe this unconsciously reflects the new America, where the role that one is born into is harder to tran- 
scend than ever before, with the result being that life is becoming more emotionally simple while simultane- 
ously more technologically complex. The end credits use ELQ'a "Calling America" as a half-hearted wake-up call, 
but Tom Petty songs are prominent throughout the actual movie, and his laidback, stoner voice and persona are 
at odds with Crowne's emerging confidence. Times may be tough, the movie seems to be saying, but nothing's so 

privileged California lifestyle in the process. 

Norman Rockwell once declared that had he not been an artist, he would have liked to have been a movie direc- 
tor. Although he never got that opportunity, he did do the art for six movie posters, all of which bear his 
singular signature. One of them was THE MAGNIFICENT AMBERSONS, and there’s something fascinating about the fact 
that the greatest proponent of Americana also worked on Welles' dark portrait of American decline, of the sad 
years when a man could see his "midland town spread and darken into a city." The fall of an elite class is not 
the same thing as a general cultural decline, however, and neither is a changing era. What seems like decline 
to us may simply feel like change to a future generation without the context we carry; on the other hand, the 
rapid change we've experienced in the past fifteen years may be preventing us from seeing clearly the contours 
of our decline the same way that a friend who only visits once a year can see how much we've aged more clearly 
than a friend we see daily can. The argument of change versus decline can only be solved by historians, in ret- 
rospect, and our ability to produce filmmakers who can at least present visions of what our ideals are will no 
doubt be one criterion by which our decline is measured. 
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